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AMERICA’S DIPLOMATIC VICTORY 


LL THE “GRUESOME VICTORIES” won on European 
battle-fields ‘‘sink into relative insignificance compared 
with the diplomatic triumph of the American Adminis- 

tration in its controversy with 


were influential in bringing the German Government to the 
point of yielding.” And we find the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
and the New York Evening Sun paying editorial tribute to the 

success of Count 


von Bern- 





Germany over the rights of 


storff's efforts to prevent a 





neutrals upon the high seas,” 
declares The Advocate of Peace 
(Washington). And Ambassa- 
dor von Bernstorff’s note on 
the Arabic case is responsible 
for editorial utterances written 
in no less exultant a strain in 
papers that were more willing 
to appeal to the sword. The 
Administration, says the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “‘has won a 
signal victory for humanity, 
has cleared the track for the 
settlement of the Lusitania 
ease and other cases, and 
has caused the Imperial 
German Government to file a 
bid for the restoration of at 
least some degree of 


” 


lost 
respect 





The lion’s share of praise, 
as was the case when a peace- 
ful settlement of the submarine 
controversy was foreshadowed 
a month ago, falls to President 
Wilson. But the Philadelphia 
Record, for one, ‘‘can not re- 
joice over this unprecedented 
triumph for international mor- 
ality achieved by President 
Wilson without also rejoicing 
that Germany had the courage 


From the “* Illustrated London News."’ 
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THE LAST GLIMPSE OF THE ARABIC. 


Photograph of the torpedoed liner taken by a surviving passenger 
from one of the ship’s boats. 


rupture. As the Washington 
dispatches remind us, since 
the sinking of the Arabic the 
subraarine controversy has no 
longer been carried on by a 
series of diplomatic notes, but 
by informal discussions be- 
tween the German Ambassa- 
dor, the President, and Sec- 
retary Lansing, Count von 
Bernstorff apparently having 
full powers. 
the Springfield Republican 
is bound; to admit ‘‘that 
there are times when ‘secret 
diplomacy’ has its uses,’”’ for 
“in no other way than by 
private conversations would it 
have been easy for Germany 
to recede from the position 
taken in its note that ‘The 
German Government is un- 
able, however, to acknowledge 
any obligation to grant in- 
demnity in the matter, even 
if the commander should 
have been mistaken as to the 
aggressive intentions of the 


999 


Whereupon 


Arabic. 

The extent of Germany’s 
change of attitude may be 
seen by comparing the above 








to yield.’ Everywhere in 
Washington, says the New York Sun’s correspondent, there 
has been ‘‘a disposition to concede to the German Ambassa- 
dor great credit for his part in the diplomatic triumph,” it be- 


ing “‘no secret” that ‘‘his zeal and refusal to be discouraged 


excerpt of this earlier note with 

Ambassador von Bernstorff’s letter of October 5 to Secretary 
Lansing, which reads in part as follows: 

“The order issued by his Majesty the Emperor to the com- 

manders of the German submarines of which I notified you on a 
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previous occasion has been made so stringent that the recurrence 
of incidents similar to the Arabic case is considered out of the 
question. 

“According to the report of Commander Schneider, of the 
submarine which sank the Arabic, and his affidavit as well as 
those of his men, Commander Schneider was convinced that the 
Arabic intended to ram the submarine. 

“‘On the other hand, the Imperial Government does not doubt 
the good faith of the affidavit of the British officers of the Arabic, 
according to which'the Arabic did not intend to.ram the submarine. 
The attack of the submarine was undertaken against the in- 























DROPPING ANOTHER PILOT. 


—Marcus in the New York Times. 


structions issued to the commander. The Imperial Government 
regrets and disavows this act, and has notified Commander 
Schneider accordingly. 


“‘Under these cireumstances my Government is prepared .o 
pay an indemnity for American lives which, to its deep regret, 
have been lost on the Arabic. I am authorized to negotiate 
with you about the amount of this indemnity.” 

Germany’s sincere desire for peace, comments the Philadelphia 
Record, ‘‘isattested by the fact that, little by little, she has receded 
from her proud and unbending attitude of the early days of the 
controversy over her illegal and inhuman methods of submarine 
warfare, until she has at last yielded in principle all we have been 
contending for, and specifically, in the Arabic case, has agreed 
absolutely to our just demands.”’ It seems to The Record that 
there is no better statement of those demands in all the cor- 
respondence than was contained in our first Lusitania note, and 
the Philadelphia editor goes on to show just how they are met 
in the ease of the Arabic, the Lusitania case being still unsettled: 


“The President wrote on May 13: 


It [the Governme? t of the United States] confidently expects, therefore, 
that the Imperial Gei.nan Government will disavow the acts of which the 
Government of the United States complains— 





on which point the Bernstorff letter says that ‘the Imperial 
German Government regrets and disavows this act.’ 


—that they [the Imperial German Government] will make reparation so 
far as reparation is possible for injuries which are without measure— 


as to which the Bernstorff letter says that ‘under these cireum- 
stances my Government is prepared to pay an indemnity for 
American lives which, to its deepest regret, have been lost on 
the Arabic.’ 


—and that they will take immediate steps to prevent the recurrence of any- 
thing so obviously subversive of the principles of warfare for which the 
Imperial German Government have in the past so wisely and so firmly 
contended— 


which demand is covered by the Bernstorff letter’s assurance 
that ‘the orders issued by his Majesty, the Emperor, . . . have 
been made so stringent that the recurrence of incidents similar 
to the Arabic case is considered out of the question.’ 

“These are the essential demands, and these the ultimate 
results. It would be ungenerous to contrast the views now 
indorsed by the German Government with the answers with 
which our requirements at first were met; but it may be said 
that it is doubtful if a Great Power ever before executed so 
complete a right-about-face on so important a matter at the 
behest of another Great Power under the pressure of diplomacy 
alone, unbacked by the menace of arms.” 


Yet, remarks the New York Press, this was a ‘‘ very sudden as 
well as very complete surrender. . . . But why? That is the 
whole mystery.”” The Press believes that Germany has ‘‘in- 
dubitably moved from within herself rather than from without 
—for what trace is there on the record of an implacable demand 
that would not be denied?’”’ But others doubt any internal in- 
fluence. Most press-writers, indeed, had believed that public 
opinion in Germany would make it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to yield as completely as it has. Many factors, says the 
New York Sun’s Washington correspondent, have contributed 
to bring about the change: 


“In the first place, the German Ambassador was from the 
first opposed to the submarine warfare as represented by such 
acts as the Lusitania incident. His views were shared by an 
element at home, which increased in strength as the tremendous 
moral burden of the submarine operations, in.comparison to the 
results achieved, was borne in upon the German people. 

‘*Then came the realization that the United States would most 
certainly break off friendly relations with Germany if a change 
were not effected in her attitude on the submarine issue... . 
The realization of the danger of the situation was followed by 
manifestations which convinced officials here that Germany was 
genuinely desirous of maintaining friendly relations with the 
United States. 

“The next development of the German side, as brought to the 
attention of the Washington Government, was the overthrow of 
Admiral von Tirpitz and the other extremists as regards the sub- 
marine operations. A general realization in Germany that 
submarines had proved wholly ineffectual in breaking up En- 
gland’s oversea trade, and the knowledge that the British counter- 
offensive was taking a deadly toll of German submarines—all 
were regarded in Washington as certain signs that the end of the 
submarine warfare as originally waged was near at hand.” 


Several of these suggestions are discust at some length in 
editorial comment on the Bernstorff note. The New York 
Globe, for instance, gives due credit to ‘‘ the firm and patient policy 
of President Wilson,” but continues: 


“In February the German Government believed that the 
submarine blockade of Great Britain and France could be made 
effective. So believing, it was ready to disregard neutral rights 
and international law. But now the submarine blockade is an 
admitted failure. It has not seriously interfered with the com- 
merce of her adversaries. A large number of German submarines 
are at the bottom of the sea. It is not improbable Germany 
would have stopt the campaign even tho this country had written 
no notes of protest. Its gains did not compensate for the 
losses. If the right of our citizens to journey over the sea with 
no greater molestation than international law sanctions is of 
value, we are under some obligation to the British Admiralty 
for doing work that has tended to persuade the German Gov- 
ernment to revise its instructions to submarine commanders. 
Few will be able to persuade themselves that Germany would 
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have changed her policy if her submarines had been able to 
destroy a considerable percentage of the merchant ships entering 
or leaving British and French ports.” 


Another explanation of Germany’s willingness to placate 
American sentiment is found by the New York Journal of 
Commerce ‘‘in the changed prospects of the war on land.” 


‘‘Notwithstanding the vast complications of the conflict and 
its enormous cost and risk to all concerned, it can not last many 
months more on the present scale. There must be something 
decisive in one quarter or another which will be the beginning 
of the end. It is not conceivable that Germany will be in a 
position to dictate terms of peace, and she will need friends 
when she comes to deal with enemies elsewhere than on fields 
of battle. She can not afford to incur the enmity of the neutral 
world.” 


In the opinion of the New York World, ‘President Wilson’s 
diplomatic victory marks the first defeat that the German 
military autocracy has sustained at home since the outset of 
the war,” for, according to The World, ‘‘most of the influential 
members of the German General Staff have been frankly in 
favor of war with the United States.’”’ They believed that it 
would shut off American. supplies of arms from France and 
Great Britain, to the tremendous immediate military advan- 
tage of Germany. On the other hand, ‘‘the Chancellor, the 
Foreign Minister, and all the great financial and industrial 
elements of the Empire” saw that war with the United States 
‘“‘would mean the complete isolation of Germany financially, 
industrially, and commercially.” In faet— 

‘They were wise enough to know that without American 
markets, without American loans, and without American assis- 
tance Germany would be left prostrate after the war. They 
had no delusions that Germany would be able to rehabilitate 
herself economically by extorting indemnities from her enemies, 
because they long ago realized that no victory of that kind was 
possible. Therefore, they insisted that the German Govern- 
ment must maintain friendly relations with the United States, 
regardless of Tirpitz or ‘frightfulness.’ It is because they 
finally gained the upper hand that Count von Bernstorff was 

















Copyrighted, 1915, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Company. 
FIZZLING OUT. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


able to meet the President’s demands and formally disavow 
the sinking of the Arabic. 

“The President’s great diplomatic achievement means that 
the German Government is no longer committed to the prin- 
ciple of war for war’s sake. It means that the fate of the 
German Empire is no longer in the keeping of the military 
autocracy, and that German finance, industry, and commerce 
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have begun to assert their power over the policies of the 
Government.” 


A more critical view comes from the Republican press. In 
emphasizing Germany’s motives for yielding, the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Tribune (Republican) observes 
that Mr. Wilson’s political opponents declare that our diplo- 


























PROMISING. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


matic victory came “‘in spite of, and not because of, the Presi- 
dent’s course.’’ And in a leading editorial The Tribune develops 
this thought, in part, as follows: 


‘The best that can be said for the present solution of the 
German-American difficulties (if, as seems, there is a solution) 
is that we have ‘muddled through.’ We have escaped the 
danger of being dragged into an ignominious war, because 
Germany, having consulted her own interests, has decided that 
there is more profit in peace than in another war. But would 
not the same result have been reached without the perils of the 
summer if our Government had taken in the spring the position 
that public sentiment at last forced it to assume in September? 

“There has been no such humiliating chapter in American 
history as that filled by the German episode. American prestige 
has been lowered at home and abroad immeasurably. Hence- 
forth American notes will command neither respect nor atten- 
tion because always there will exist the suspicion that they 
are but words. In Europe, as in Mexico, there has been es- 
tablished the belief that American citizens may be murdered 
with impunity and that the Government which should protect 
them is, in fact, ‘too proud to fight.’ 

‘“We shall hear much now of the great moral victory won by 
American diplomacy and by pacific methods. All such talk is 
mere sham. Throughout the whole debate we have been pro- 
tected by Allied fleets and we have but hurled high-sounding 
words at a nation assailed by half the world in arms. And it 
was only when we laid aside high-sounding words and ill-weighed 
ultimata and faced the fact, recognized that recourse to other 
than pacific methods had become well-nigh inevitable, that the 
real peril was averted. 

“The bitterest thought of all must be that had Germany 
believed, in February, that we meant what we said; had she then 
possest any reason for thinking that the American Government 
and people were actually prepared to hold to ‘strict account- 
ability’ those who murdered American citizens, there would have 
been neither killings nor a German-American incident.” 


For all such critics, those who attack the President’s diplomacy 
and those who lay the chief emphasis on Germany’s private 
motives for surrendering, the New York Evening Post has only 
scorn. It says calmly: 


““The President has had his way. Through good report and 
through ill he has held his steady course; and now he has the 
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The 200,000 bearded boys of Meade’s and Sherman's armies marching dow 














THE REPUBLIC— 1865. 


n Pennsylvania Avenue for review by President Johnson, May 24, 1865. 








intense satisfaction not only of having been able to keep his 
country out of war, but of having made its stand for neutral 
rights, for international law, and for elementary humanity, 
brilliantly successful.” 

Tho some of our editors consider this outcome of the Arabic 
controversy a blow for German-Americans who have leaned to 
the German side, there is now evident in the German press a 
profound satisfaction. An editorial in the New Yorker Herold 
voices that feeling of relief which must be shared by so many 
of our German-speaking citizens at the removal of the danger of 
war between the country of their adoption and the ‘‘ Fatherland”’: 


“The citizens of German descent will weleome with sincere 
satisfaction the fact that the Arabic incident, which for a time 
stirred up so much dust, will find a peaceful solution through 
the skill of diplomacy. 

“As long as the difficulties between Germany and the United 
States have been cleared away, there is no reason for the Ger- 
man people to regret the means by means of which the under- 
standing between the two countries is guaranteed. War-times, 
such as the world is to-day experiencing, demand other steps 
than would appear suitable under less extraordinary conditions. 
Just as Germany, according to the declaration of its Chancellor, 
was forced by the power of circumstances to let its troops 
march through Belgium, so now it must reckon with certain 
facts and must take pains, above all, not to increase the num- 
ber of its declared foes. If several words of regret and sev- 
eral sums in damages could clear the situation, it is hard to 
see why Germany should needlessly shut out such a peaceful 
settlement of an unpleasant incident.” 


And in a discussion of the ‘“‘Conclusion of Peace, and the 
Consequences,” the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung says: 


“Doubly welcome to us is the ending of the controversy which 
wound itself from the Falaba to the Arabic and Hesperian like 
a serpent that wished to poison the two nations. But in one 
thing the newspapers cheat themselves—they speak of a far- 
going political effect. Do they mean political effects in favor 
of the Wilson régime? That is not a matter for Germany—that 
will be attended to by American citizens among themselves. 
And Americans who do not exactly swear allegiance to the flag 
of those organs do not forget in a single victory the many defeats 
which the Wilson régime has wantonly prepared for them.” 





The last word may well be permitted to the man who, if not 
the chief actor, has been probably the most active in these 
successful negotiations. Said Ambassador von Bernstorff to a 
friend in Washington, according to a New York Times dispatch: 

“Tt is a diplomatic victory for the United States, but credit 
must be given to Germany, I believe, for nobly accepting the 


word of the British officers that they did not intend to ram 
the submarine.” 


THE PERILS OF PROSPERITY 


"| \HAT WE ARE LIVING in a fool’s paradise of pros- 
perity is the ominous verdiet of some observers after 
studying the abnormal industrial conditions produced 

in this country by the European War. With peace Europe will 

be bankrupt, they predict, and she is our best customer; while 
at the same time our own market will be flooded with cheap 

European labor and its product. Just now the mad whirl of 

war-orders inspires the workers in munition-factories to exact 

high wages, which may perhaps be only their share of the huge 
profits, but their example leads the workers in the peace-indus- 
tries to demand similar pay when there are no similar gains for 
the employer, and, in general, the sudden influx of gain results 
in a corresponding extravagance of expenditure. The worst 
symptom of this unhealthy state, many journals observe, is the 
craze for speculation in war-stocks, nicknamed by Wall Street 

‘‘war-babies”’ and ‘‘war-brides.”’ According to the New York 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle the ‘“‘sky-rocket perfor- 

mances”’ on the Stock Exchange are of ‘‘such a meretricious 

nature” that it is inaccurate to describe them even as “‘specula- 
tion,” and in company with others this journal has urged upon 
bankers and brokers the necessity ‘“‘to apply brakes,” and thus 
avert ‘“‘a headlong rush to destruction.” The policy of “safety 
first’”’ has accordingly been adopted by many banks, which have 
cut in half their loans on the war-specialties, we read in the 
New York Tribune, while other war-stocks have been ‘‘ thrown 
out altogether.”” Many brokerage houses, too, obliged their 
clients to double the amount of their margins. In the “wild 
days,” the Tribune writer tells us, the buying was confined 
chiefly to the stocks of companies said to have received ‘enor- 
mous war-orders,” and yet as a matter of fact ‘‘the amount of 
war-orders has been greatly exaggerated.”” One of a hundred 
similar tales is that of the man who with less than $1,000 cleaned 
up more than $100,000 within four or five months. ‘Of the 
men who lost,” the writer adds, ‘‘there is no story told, yet the 
records of brokers’ offices show that they are in the great 
majority.”” Among the authorities who doubt the soundness 
of our present prosperity is Mr. William S. Kies, of the National 

City Bank of New York. From an address before the students 

of the Northwestern University School of Commerce, Chicago, 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle quotes him in part 

as saying: 


“Easy and quick profits are always demoralizing. There are 
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THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC—1915. 


The thin line of 10,000 gray-haired veterans celebrating, on September 29, 1915, the fiftieth year since the ‘‘ grand review’ on same route. 











many manufacturing concerns to-day sacrificing permanent and 
substantial markets for the present quick gains. The public, 
excited by tales of huge profits, is speculating as never before. 
A period of inflation is threatened, and it might be well to count 
the cost in advance. If wages keep on increasing, if speculation 
becomes rife, if extravagance, induced by easy money, permeates 
our national life, we shall, after the war is over, face a great 
commercial and industrial crisis. 

“Tt is'reasonable to assume that production in Europe for some 
period after the war closes will proceed at a disadvantage, and 
at an actual higher cost. If it were possible to maintain wages 
in this country at anywhere near the former level, the margin 
which has kept us out of many of the markets of the world 
heretofore would be changed in our favor. 

“The nations of Europe, when this bloody nightmare shall 
have been dissipated, will be compelled to pay an enormous bill. 
Every man, woman, and child will be compelled to produce. 
These products will be offered for sale in the markets of the 
world in order to restore shattered credits. Production will go 
on at a disadvantage and at a greater cost than heretofore, but 
these products will be sold at any price because their sale will 
be a necessity. The most rigid economy will prevail and stand- 
ards of living reduced to the minimum. Not only the foreign 
markets which we now have, but our domestic markets as well, 
may be in danger. Realizing the competition in store for us, 
ought we not to begin immediately to prepare for this com- 
mercial warfare?” 


Meanwhile the New York Evening World, which professes to 
be on the lookout for ‘‘a confidence campaign to boom pros- 
perity,” draws its arguments ‘“‘not from the ticker,” but from 
certain facts. For instance, it examines the traffic on the great 
highways of trade as an indicator, and notes that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the New York Central report better business 
this year than last. The former’s net income for the first 
eight months of 1915, we are told, shows an increase of $5,252,000 
over the same period in 1914. The net gain reported by the 
New York Central is $8,872,000. Freight-rates on the Great 
Lakes are rising, says this journal, because the shippers are 
getting more grain and ore than they can handle. The steel- 
trade, which ‘‘shares with the railroads the distinction of chief 
prosperity -indicator, is too overrushed to talk about itself,” 
and industries in the Pittsburg section, according to the bankers 
of that city, have a pay-roll of a million dollars a day. Mr. 
James J. Hill, The Evening World also reminds us, estimates the 
Western crops at a market value of $10,000,000,000, and the 
editor of The Manufacturers’ Record says the South has not seen 
the promise of such good times ‘‘since the recovery from the 
panic of 1907.” From Topeka come press dispatches which 
inform us that Kansas banks have “actually overflowed with 


money” this year. In order to comply with the law that 
forbids State banks to have deposits exceeding ten times the 
capital and surplus of the depository, we are told that most of 
the Kansas banks have had to increase their surplus or capital. 

Then as an official testimony to the ‘‘new era of prosperity” 
we have the September report of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the general tone of which, observes a Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, is ‘‘one of confidence in the future.’ 
The only despondent notes, he goes on to say, come from 
Philadelphia and San Francisco. Of this report the New York 
Journal of Commerce observes that ‘‘a glimpse of the varied 
industrial and trade-interests of different sections of the country 

. indicates favorable prospects as a whole, but a general 
spirit of restraint and prudence rather than of confident energy. 
The war in Europe and its relation to American affairs clouds the 
future with uncertainty and seems to beget caution.” 

For outspoken optimism on the business outlook we turn to 
the Springfield Republican, which claims that despite the ‘‘ mush- 
room activity based on war-orders’”’ the fact can not be ignored 
that our growing prosperity is far from being wholly dependent 
on the military needs of the belligerents. It is admitted by 
this journal that the ‘‘very heavy bank-clearings are affected 
by war-orders and stock speculation on them, and that war- 
contracts indirectly stimulate the tremendous iron- and steel- 
production of the day. To a degree, also, the improved earn- 
ings of railroads in the East are due to the same cause, The 
Republican adds, and “‘one can go still further even and credit 
the steadily diminishing business failures, month by month, to 
the ‘war-prosperity.’’’ For all that, we read: 


‘‘But underlying all this are the immense crops—corn in the 
West is gaining in total yield every day that a killing frost is 
postponed—and, particularly in the South, the remarkable 
recovery in the price of cotton. Here is a broader foundation 
than war-orders for railroad-traffic betterment and the increased 
railroad-equipment buying. There is no question as to the 
general business activity of the country to-day. The many 
successful strikes for higher wages are not confined to war-order 
plants. Even the girls in our corset-factories strike. Paper- and 
envelop-mills here and there grant the eight-hour day. 

‘‘Some measure of the business activity of the United States 
thus far this year, as compared with the first nine months of 
1914, comes in a report of Sears-Roebuck mail-order operations. 
Up to September 30 this company’s sales were $75,477,000, as 
compared with $69,136,000 in the same period of 1914, the 
increase being more than 9 per cent.” 


Our great agricultural prosperity is impressive also to a 
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financial writer in the New York Times, who believes ‘‘ there 
can be no doubt that the country is moving forward with a 
broadening stride.” Among the ‘“‘many fundamental conditions 
that are favorable,”’ he observes, not the least is the “garnering 
this year of the biggest crops in the country’s history,’’ and 
he adds, in speaking of the September report, that— 


“For the first time this season—for the first time ever—the 
Department of Agriculture put an estimate of over 1,000,000,000 
bushels on the wheat-crop. A yield of more than 3,000,000,000 
bushels is forecast for corn, and more than a billion and a half for 
oats. The promised yields of barley and rye run ahead of last 
year. Potatoes are the exception to this rule of expanding yields. 

‘*Such bounty in itself carries a strong presumption in favor 
of business prosperity this coming season, a presumption which 
is fortified by many other facts, including the present extraordi- 
nary development of the steel-trade, which has yet to be shown 
to be an inaccurate index of the course of general business,” 





PLANS FOR A BIG AMERICAN NAVY 
a. BIG BATTLE-CRUISERS that can “sail rings 


around any foreign vessels of similar type now in com- 

mission,’’ new dreadnoughts and destroyers, and enough 
new submarines to guard 5,000 miles of coast are said to be part 
of the President’s idea of preparedness, long a subject of journal- 
istic conjecture. This, according to the Washington corre- 
spondents, is what President Wilson had in mind when he said 
t@ the members of the Naval Consulting Board last week: “I 
think the whole nation is convinced that we ought to be prepared, 
not for war, but for defense, and very adequately prepared.” 
Such adequate preparation, to be sure, will cost money. The 
Washington correspondents learn that at the White House 
conference which the President, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and Chairman Padgett, of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, held preliminary to making out the naval estimates for 
the coming year, it was decided to nearly double last year’s 
record naval expenditures. But, we are assured, Congressional 
advocates of economy will be silenced by the proposal to do a 
large part of the new work in Government yards, the pacifists 
will be pacified by the contrast with what a really ‘‘ militaristic” 
Administration might have done, and the advocates of speed, 
of heavy guns, of submarines, will be equally pleased. Colonel 
Roosevelt and other advocates of great armament have now been 
deprived of any ground upon which to attack the President, 
declares the friendly Mr. Villard, of the New York Evening Post. 
The Republican New York Tribune’s representative concludes that 
Bryan’s shadow must be “growing weaker.” And in the New 
York Sun’s correspondence we read that navy officers are greatly 
encouraged. But while advocates of disarmament are so far 
silent, it is perhaps hardly fair to assume their consent to such 
an added burden of naval expenditure. 

An ideal budget, as conceived by the White House conferees, 
would, we are told, approximate $240,000,000, as against last 
year’s appropriation of $144,868,716.61. In figuring how much 
money must be appropriated, says one press dispatch: 

“Tt is estimated that 40 per cent. of the cost of the battle- 
ships and big cruisers will be spent during the first year of 
construction.2: For dreadnoughts and battle-cruisers, therefore, 
thelvappropriation under this schedule would be $43,200,000. 
On’submarines 60 per cent. of the total cost is spent the first 
years ‘and on’ destroyers about one-half. .The appropriations 
scheduled under the bill would, therefore, be about as follows: 


4 battle-cruisers, 40 per cent................ $28,800,000 
2 dreadnoughts, 40 per cent............... 14,400,000 
1 scout-cruiser, 40 per cent................. 2,000,000 
25 destroyers, 50 per cent.................. 18,750,000 
30 coast submarines, 60 per cent.......... 9,000,000 
6 cruising submarines, 60 per cent........... 6,000,000 
plod a I ee re 5,000,000 
eee ee Socio velba ahi, psa Kab 4,0 Je 6 6,000,000 
Carrying on building already authorized... . . 29,000,000 
Carrying on present establishment............ 113,000,000 
ok iad. fuoiase. bp. 6sd 5 oss 3b os we 3,500,000 
BiS00 meee SPMTOMtiCES... ... 6. ccc ene 900,000 
PR IOUS os ee we cesccgeceacae 3,000,000 
NE Be Ate ad Sivas hain deskia doin iakoael $239,350,000 





The battle-cruiser decision evokes favorable comment from 
editors who have been waiting for our naval authorities to 
learn the lessons being taught by the present war. . The New 
York World, for instance, ignoring or disbelieving the Russian 
report of the loss of the Moltke, remarks: 


‘““The heavily armored battle-cruiser has so far no mark against 
it in any action, defensive or offensive. When combining supe- 
rior speed with superior armament and range of fire, it has dealt 
successfully with all occasions. 

“‘Against a superior offensive in the Mediterranean, a greater 
speed enabled the German battle-cruiser Goeben to get away and 
fight another day. Against superior speed and range of fire, 
Admiral Cradock with two ships went down off the coast of 
Chile, and the German victors in that case in turn succumbed 
at the Falkland Islands when outclassed in speed and range of 
fire by the British battle-cruisers. Outclassed again in speed 
and range, the German cruiser Bliicher was sunk in the North 
Sea and other eruisers damaged. 

‘*When, therefore, the American navy-building program for 
the coming session of Congress proposes as its leading feature the 
construction of battle-cruisers which shall exceed any others 
existing in speed and weight of armament and reach of fire, it is 
guided by one of the accepted lessons of experience in the 
European War.” 


Of this projected ‘*super-battle-cruiser’’ we read further in a 
New York Times dispatch: 


“There are several alternative designs, but the particular one 
which will probably be adopted calls for a battle-cruiser that will 
make thirty-five knots speed. This is equivalent to a fraction 
over forty land miles an hour. The fastest battle-cruiser thus 
far built by any of the Powers is designed for not more than 
thirty knots. Consequently the American battle-cruiser would 
be able to sail rings around any foreign vessel of similar type 
now in commission. ...... 

“The understanding is that this new type of vessel’s main 
armor will be about eight inches thick, and the vessel will mount 
eight 14-inch guns of 50 caliber. The cost of the battle-cruiser 
will be about $18,000,000, or about $3,000,000 more than 
the dreadnought battle-ships now being built for the United 
States Navy. ...... 

‘As explained by one of the Navy’s experts to-day, a battle- 
cruiser is a vessel that has just somewhat fewer big guns, and just 
a little lighter armor than battle-ships, the sacrifices of both of 
which are compensated for by their great speed. Speed is an 
element which the American Navy lacks. ...... 

“A battle-cruiser—such as proposed in our new naval program 
—plowing her way through the waters at thirty-five knots an 
hour, if it were possible to keep up that speed, would make the 
passage from the Ambrose Channel Light-ship to Queenstown, 
the course over which the steamship Mauretania made her 
record of 4 days, 10 hours, and 41 minutes, in approximately 
3 days and 8 hours.” 


Despite Great Britain’s reported success in combating the 
German U-boats, naval officers, says the New York Herald, 
have not changed their views as to the-usefulness of the submarine 
in defending our long coast-line. And Secretary Daniels recently 
made a long statement in which he said, to quote a Washington 
dispatch in the New York Herald: 


“] am firmly of the opinion that the submarine offers a 
weapon of the greatest value to this country. I have not 
changed my views in the slightest upon this question. ...... 

‘**The submarine offers us a means of defense of any port while 
the main battle-ship fleet may be on the other coast, thousands 
of miles away. 

“The possibility of swift and unexpected raids in naval war- 
fare has been so clearly demonstrated that no well-considered 
naval program to-day could disregard this question of providing 
the very best of defense for every port. We must protect coast 
points from Maine to Washington. And while our main de- 
pendence may continue to be the battle-ship fleet, it seems clear 
to me that for the United States it is a duty to afford this long 
coast the very best defense obtainable. ..... . 

“‘We must not let ourselves be swayed back and forth in our 
judgment of the submarine by every new report. The submarine 
has its value, and of course it has its limitations. Let us see 
where it can be used and prepare ourselves accordingly. 

“It is in this spirit that I have studied the problem of the 
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proper place to accord the submarine in our building-program. 
I have decided after these studies made with the best-informed 
officers of the Navy that an especial need exists with us for 
submarines; that the United States has a war-problem in the 
defense of its 5,000 miles of coast-line which makes the submarine 
of greater value to it than it is to any other Naval Power.” 

Similar assertions of our need of submarine defenders appear 
in the New York Sun and Times and the Boston Transcript. 
Several New York papers are gratified that as many as nine 
companies should have made bids for the construction of six- 
teen submarines recently authorized. These include both the 
coast-defense and sea- 
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WOODROW WILSON FOR SUFFRAGE 


sk PRESIDENT may or may not be for equal suffrage, 


but Woodrow Wilson is, and as he is careful to state 
explicitly that it is only upon his ‘‘ private conviction 
as a citizen of New Jersey ” that he intends to vote for woman 
suffrage in his home State next Tuesday, antisuffragists pro- 
fess to believe that his announcement will not seriously affect 
the result in New Jersey or the campaigns in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, or Pennsylvania. One woman thinks that . more 


votes will be lost than 





going types. As the 
New York Times in- 
forms its readers, 


“The cost of the six- 
teen new vessels will 
range from $500,000 to 
$550,000 each, exclusive 
of armament and signal- 
ing and radio outfits. A 
new type of electric en- 
gine for under-water 
service will be used, with 
the “Diesel engine for 
surface power, and the 
average of speed will not 
be less than 14 knots on 
the surface or 11 knots 
when submerged.” 


And the New York 
World is moved to 
preach a sermon to 
alarmists, based on the 
rivalry for submarine 
construction which 
proves the United States 
to have “reached a 
state of preparedness of 
which too little account 
is usually taken.” 


“A glimpse of what 
this country is capable 
of doing in ease of mili- 
tary necessity has been 
shown to the whole 
world in the past few 
months. Without dis- 
turbance of the normal 
means of production for 
the home-market {in 
time of peace, Ameri- 
can manufacturers have 
suddenly been called on 
to supply various bel- 
ligerents with immense 
stores of munitions of 
war. Other industries 
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Upon October 6, the same day that President Wilson publicly stated that he would 
vote for woman suffrage, there was issued from the White House the formal announce- 
ment of his forthcoming marriage to Mrg,Bdith Bolling Galt, of Washington. 


gained for suffrage by 
the President’s state- 
ment, and that it may, 
in the New York Times’s 
words, *‘ kick better than 
it shoots.” So promi- 
nent a suffrage-worker 
as Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont thinks ‘‘Mr. Wil- 
son will help the New 
Jersey campaign by one 
vote, nothing.’#more.” 
But most of the leading 
suffrage - workers; par- 
ticularly those active in 
the New Jersey cam-~ 
paign, are delighted al- 
most beyond measure. 
Mr. Wilson’s support; 
says Mrs. E. F. Feickert, 
president of the New 
Jersey State Woman 
Suffrage Association, 
* “will undoubtedly mean 
a suffrage - victory -in 
New Jersey.” Mrs. 
Everett Colby, who 
heads an important suf- 
frage committee, agrees. 
“There is,” she declares, 
‘“‘a tremendous wave in 
favor of woman suffrage ~ 
throughout the State, 
and the  President’s 
coming out for suffrage 
will, I believe, settle 
the issue decisively .in 
our favor. It must not 


Mr.. Wilson knows the 
conditions in his own 
home State, and he 








have followed their regu- 

lar course unimpeded by the heavy claims made upon capital 
and labor because of conditions in Europe, while new enterprises 
have sprung into being and old industries expanded in response 
to the needs of an unexpected situation. 

‘If one lesson above all others has been made clear by the 
recent experience of Europe, it is that preparedness for war 
depends primarily upon industrial organization and efficiency. 
Armies of a size unknown in the past history of the world can be 
created in response to the calls of patriotism, but no nation whose 
resources in materials are limited or whose command of labor 
and factories is inadequate can hope, except after a dreary 
interval of waiting, to come near filling the needs of its fighting 
forces. 

“‘Without boastfulness the United States can say that in 
the last nine months it has learned much about its own capac- 
ity for self-defense, and that knowledge makes for national 
confidence.” 


states that the change 
will be good for New Jersey.”” And in one of many congratu- 
latory telegrams sent to the President from suffragists, Mrs. 
Colby speaks thus for the Cooperative Committee of New Jer- 
sey Suffrage Organizations, overlooking Mr. Roosevelt’s earlier 
adherence to the cause: ‘‘This is the most important aid given 
the cause of political equality since Lincoln took his stand in 
1836, and your name will be linked with that of Lincoln in the 
Suffrage Calendar.” Dr. Anna H._ Shaw, - President of- the 
National American’ Woman Suffrage Association, believes Mr. 
Wilson’s position to be “‘the biggest single factor in our favor” 
in New Jersey. Not only will the President’s support turn the 
tide in his home State, but in Mrs. Medill MeCormiick’s opinion 
it will ‘start a suffrage landslide this fall’? which will win Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania for the suffrage cause. 


, 


‘ 
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Such confidence of victory with the help of the President’s 
statement is, in the New York World’s opinion, 


‘Better placed than that of the ‘Antis,’ who count upon 
tying up the President’s suffrage vote with his party politics 
for adverse effect among voters of other party politics. They 
ean hardly succeed in such tactics. There stands the fact of 
his own disavowal of voting ‘as the leader of my party in the 
nation.’ There is the further fact of a common knowledge 
that the President does not and can not speak or vote for his 
party in the matter. 

‘But the President’s vote must have an influence greater 
than his unpartizan official position can carry. He has won an 
intellectual leadership in the cause of a progressive democracy 
which cuts across old party-lines in all directions, and whose 
genuineness is further attested by his stand for an equal suffrage 
as regardless of sex as of property in qualifications for voting. 
It is this popularly recognized leadership of Mr. Wilson which 
will make his voting example on such a question of true democ- 
racy influential over all party-bounds.” 


Testimony to the influence of the President’s declaration also 
appears in several dailies published in the Eastern “‘Campaign 
States,” notably the New York Evening Post and Tribune and 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. In the New York Morning Tele- 
graph’s ‘‘candid judgment,” the declaration of Mr. Wilson 
“settles the matter in his home State.’”’ And by indorsing suf- 
frage in New Jersey, the President, as the Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph remarks, ‘‘strikes a blow at its opponents every- 
where.”’ Indeed, declares the Boston Journal, ‘‘a President 
and Cabinet in favor of suffrage is the mightiest nation-wide 
boost since the first of the greater States declared for the mea- 





sure a dozen years ago.’’ The list of announced suffragists in 
the Cabinet now includes, so the news-writers note, Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo, Secretary of War Garrison, Secretary 
of the Interior Lane, Secretary of Commerce Redfield, and Sec- 
retary of Labor W. B. Wilson, as well as ex-Secretary Bryan 
and Joseph Tumulty, the President’s Secretary. 

‘But antisuffragists,” says Miss Chittenden, President of 
one New York association, ‘‘do not think President Wilson’s 
statement will have any bearing on the contest in New Jersey 
or any of the other campaign States.” In New Jersey, 
one of the antisuffrage campaign managers says of the 
President: 

“He has stated only his personal view, and the few votes 
that may be influenced by him will be more than offset by the 
votes that will be turned the other way. . . . We know that 
President Wilson’s vote will be cast on the losing side and in 


opposition to the desires of 90 per cent. of the women of New 
Jersey.” 


The suggestion that the President’s declaration of attitude 
may cost the suffrage cause some votes is explained thus by 
the antisuffrage New York Times: 


‘“May not the exertion of moral authority from Washington 
in’ favor of woman suffrage be resented in New Jersey? ... 
‘President Wilson can’t tell me how to vote’: the aspiring 
and admirable suffrage sisterhood little knows, in the innocence 
of its heart, how impatient of control, how pig-headed, how 
wrong-headed menfolk can be. 

“Mr. Wilson’s statement ‘should be handled’ very delicately. 
It may kick better than it shoots.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


APPARENTLY he is not too proud to plight.—New York Tribune. 


THE author of that song, ‘‘ Hello, Central, give me heaven,”’ wasn’t such 
a fantastic dreamer after all_—Boston Transcript. 


Now that the Balkans are arming, we wouldn't be a bit surprized if 
Italy decided to get into this war.—Columbia State. 


ANYwWaAy, it was thoughtful of Greece not to call back her reservists until 
the end of the straw-hat cleaning season.—New York Herald. 


It looks as if the frightful German threat to restore Reims Cathedral 
might possibly come to nothing after all—New York Evening Sun. 


THE bottom dropt out of Broadway, and we.have a suspicion that it will 
be Wall Street’s turn next.—Boston 
Transcript. 


NATURALLY, the Germans will claim that the victory has been magni- 
fied at Lens.—Boston Transcript. 


WE recommend the “Help Wanted—Male”’ column to all ministers 
who must have secretaries.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mrs. INEZ MILHOLLAND BOISSEVAIN also regrets to report that she has 
been unable to stop the war.—New York Evening Sun. 


THERE'S just one glimmer of cheer for Mr. Archibald—nobody hereafter 
will éver request him to mail a letter.—Boston Transcript. 


Ir Germany doesn’t finally get her place in the sun she will undoubtedly 


“be able to manufacture a chemical substitute-—New York Evening Sun. 


GREEK reservists here contend that they would shine as much in war as 
in peace.—Columbia State. 





THE loan may be good finance, 
but any time we lend anybody $8 
on his promise to subscribe for 
the paper there'll be a trick in it.— 
Columbia State. 


THERE are good reasons for be- 
lieving that the Yanks and the rebs 
clinched so hard in the recent un- 
pleasantness that they’ve stuck to- 
gethereversince.— Washington Post. 

NAVAL cadets dismissed for haz- 
ing aren’t much loss, because a 
naval officer who couldn't haze with- 
out being caught hasn’t got much 
strategy in his make-up.—Boston 
Journal. 


THE enormous gold reserve may 
be threatening the structural soli- 
darity of the American banks, but 
it seems about as hard as usu- 
al to borrow a quarter.—Boston 
Transcript. 


SINCE those Russians have come 
out from behind the barbed-wire 
entanglements, and are trusting 
more to their beards, they seem 
to be doing better—New York 
Evening Sun. 


“EaT less,"” admonishes Henry 
Ford, who seems to have succeeded 
Andy Carnegie as adviser-general 
to the universe. But it will be 
noted that Henry does not add the 








WE see that President Wilson is 
now an advocate of votes from wo- 
men.—Boston Transcript. 

CAPTAIN VON PAPEN says when 
he wrote ‘idiotic Yankees’’ he 
simply meant a lot of New York 
editors. All is forgiven.—Buffalo 
Enquirer. 

Ir the Republicans want an ac- 
tive candidate for the Presidency 
in 1916, what is the matter with 
Governor Spry, of Utah?—Los An- 
geles Times. 

Now that Ty Cobb has attempted 
to steal third with the bases full it 
should be possible to find him a 
winter job in the diplomatic ser- 
vice.—Grand Rapids Press. 

ANOTHER glaring indiscretion of 
Consul-General T. St. John Gaff- 
ney not yet officially commented 
upon is in not being a deserving 
Democrat.—Boston Transcript. 

FRENCH troops have had their 
pay raised to five centsaday. But 
few of them are praying that the 
job will last long enough so they can 
buy a farm.—New York Evening 
Sun. 

OvR article on the ‘“‘ Unspeakable 
Jail’’ in the last issue has already 
borne fruit. The wife of a sheriff in 
charge of a Western jail has pre- 








rest of the prescription—‘ and walk 
more.’’—Boston Transcript. 





THE KAISER IS PLAYING A HARD GAME. 
—Reynolds in the Portland Oregonian. 


sented the prisoners with a parrot. 
—Altlanta (United States Peniten- 
tiary) Good Words. 
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GERMANY CALM BEFORE THE WESTERN STORM 


on the Western front has at length begun; originally 

scheduled for May, it has been twice postponed, once 
by the serious shortage of munitions on the part of the British, 
and then by the Russian reverses in the East. Indeed, the 
Allies had been so long about it that many of the German papers 
had come to believe that the ‘“‘Great Drive’’ was a great ‘‘bluff,”’ 
and that it would never come 
off. Now, however, the most- 
responsible papers in the Father- 
land admit that the drive has 
begun and, as the Berliner Tage- 
blatt says, ‘‘nothing would be 
more foolish than to overlook 
the terrible seriousness of the 
recent battles in the West.” But, 
tho the German critics realize to 
the full the danger of a simul- 
taneous attack on both fronts, 
the calm confidence in the in- 
vineibility of the great German 
undisturbed. 
Typical of this spirit are the 
comments of the Leipziger Neueste 
Nachrichten, which says: 


[= LONG-HERALDED DRIVE against the Germans 


Army remains 


‘*There can be no doubt about 
it. The new offensive of Joffre 
and the French has begun. ... . 

‘One thing is certain: the time 
for the most violent combats, 
perhaps the time of the final 
decision of the war, has arrived. 
But if our ancient God has re- 
served victory for the Germans 
he will cause the strength of the 
French Army and nation to be 
utterly exhausted and the spirit 
of the people to become so de- 
prest that all the paper armies 
of Kitchener will be unable to 
hold them in the belief of ulti- 
mate victory. 

“Tf Joffre is able to force us 
from another position we know also that behind every rock 
there rises another rock, behind every wall a fresh wall, behind 
every death another death. : 

‘Our enemies are again, as they have been since the: war 
began, hopelessly out of their reckoning. Now that half the 
world has sent them her colored sons they think themselves 
far superior to the Germans. It is a bloody error, as they will 
find to their cost in the hours or days or perhaps weeks of record- 
breaking greatness that are before us.” 


come a fearful cropper. 


Equally confident is the Frankfurter Zeitung, which says that 
while it recognizes the ‘‘frightful seriousness” of the new move, 
it is not alarmed: 

“There is not the least occasion for anxiety. The German 
lines in the West are so firm that no enemy can break through 
them, however much ammunition of his own manufacture or 
ammunition purchased from kind neutrals he may like to waste.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten thinks that the Allies are trying 
to repeat in the West the tactics used so successfully in Russia 
by von Mackensen in the battles between Tarnow and Gorlice, 
and says that the different conditions in France make such 
attempts a hopeless task. The Kélnische Zeitung reports that 
the Germans in France were outnumbered by five to one at the 








THE GREAT 


If Joffre relies on many more 


beginning of the new offensive, but in spite of such odds the gains 
made by the Allies cost more than they were worth, and it 
proceeds: 


‘Our lines stand firm everywhere. Reserves have arrived 
punctually wherever there were critical moments on our front, 
so we can contemplate with absolute calm the further develop- 
ments of the fights. Of course, these fights are of a serious kind, 
but our brave troops will defeat 
all efforts of the enemies.” 


In England the news of the 
drive has been received with en- 
thusiasm and has resulted, cable 
dispatches tell us, in a marked 
increase in recruiting. The Lon- 
don Daily Mail bursts into a 
rhapsody and talks of ‘“‘the right 
to belaurel our messengers to- 
day.” Other London papers, 
while adopting a more sober 
tone, already see the end of the 
war. Thus The Daily Chronicle 
writes: 


“The last five days have 
changed the whole aspect of the 
war—they have brought eventu- 
al victory within the region of 
absolute and calculable certainty. 
They have shown that the mas- 
tery in the West now belongs 
definitely to the Allies in such a 
degree that whenever and to 
whatever point the hammer- 
stroke is now delivered it will go 
erashing through serried lines 
of fortifications upon which the 
enemy has spent twelve months 
of anxious attention and scien- 
tific ingenuity and upon the se- 
curity of which‘all his hopes, not 
ere of victory, but of an honorable 
of these recent offensives, he'll peace, as he calls it, are entirely 

—© Ulk (Berlin). based. 
‘*Each new stroke will bring 
the inevitable end nearer. After a time it will cease to be a 
matter of chipping deeply the surface. Suddenly a vital spot 
will be touched. This may happen any day, and then will come 
the sudden shrinking of the German line and the abandonment 
of a large part, perhaps all, of the occupied territory.” 


The Times, however, thinks it well to damp the ardor of ‘its 
readers by sounding a note of warning. It points out that the 
ground over which the advance must be made is honeyeombed 
with well-defended trenches, that the Germans have the advan- 
tage of having chosen their positions, and that the Allies have 
no natural line of defense, such as the Aisne, the Argonne, or 
the Vosges, to lighten their task. It goes on: 


“It is not enough to have penetrated the German lines. 
We have still to see whether the present success can be con- 
verted into more decisive results. The great object of the 
Allies is to compel the Germans to fall back all along the line. 
Any operation which does not produce that effect will not have 
brought us much nearer a decisive victory. Our avowed purpose 
is to join in driving the enemy out of France and Belgium, and we 
ean not relax our efforts until the military domination of Prussia 
has been destroyed.. The task before us is huge. We are only 
now beginning to tackle it in real earnest.” 








, SUBMARINE MILDNESS.—WHY ? 
A PRETTY SQUABBLE seems to have taken place in the 


German Admiralty as to whether Germany’s sub- 

marine policy should be changed as the result of 
American protests, if we are to believe the brief cable dispatches 
that filter through the censor’s fingers from time to time. These 
eable dispatches tell us 
that Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz, chief of the Ger- 
man Navy, has taken 
sick-leave; Vice-Admiral 
Bachmann, who served 
under him as chief of the 
Naval General Staff, has 
been replaced by Ad- 
miral von Holtzendorff; 
and his immediate sub- 
ordinate, Rear-Admiral 
Behncke, has had to give 
way in turn to Admiral 
von Koch. It is under- 
stood that such sweeping 
changes are due to the 
opposition offered by the 
retiring naval chiefs to 
any diminution of sub- 
marine activity, and the 
reorganization of the 
General Staff is hailed as 
a victory of the Beth- 
mann-Hollweg partizans, 








MILD, BUT NOT MEEK. 


who have always shown 

Admiral Henning von Holtzendorff, 
the new Chief of the German Naval 
General Staff, who, it is reported, is 
slated for office as head of the Ger- 
man»Admiralty should Grand Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz be forced to resign. 
His new appointment is due to his 
advocacy of milder methods of sub- 
marine warfare. 


a desire to conciliate 
American opinion. In 
spite of the rather mud- 
dled condition in which 
the sinking of the Arabic 
has left the situation, it 








seems to be generally 
agreed that the German 
submarines will no longer torpedo passenger-ships without 
warning. This might be construed as a triumph of American 
diplomacy, but now Mr. Balfour, chief of the British Admiralty, 
comes along and tells us that Germany has modified and almost 
given up submarine warfare because the British Navy has sunk 
so many U-boats that she could not continue if she would. In 
a letter published in the London Times Mr. Balfour writes: 





‘**Herein lies the explanation of the amazing change which has 
come over the diplomatic attitude of Germany toward the 
United States. Men ask themselves why the sinking of the 
Lusitania, with the loss of over eleven hundred men, women, and 
children, was welcomed throughout Germany with a shout of 
triumph, while the sinking of the Arabic was accepted in melan- 
choly silence. Is it because, in the intervening months, the 
United States have become stronger or Germany weaker? Is it 
because the attitude of the President has varied? Is it because 
the arguments of the Secretary of State have become more 
persuasive? Is it because German opinion has at last revolted 
against lawless cruelty? No. The reason is to be found else- 
where. It is to be found in the fact that the authors of the 
submarine policy have had time to measure its effects, and that 
deeds which were merely crimes in May, in September are seen 
to be blunders.”’ 


This view is supported from French sources, for we find Mr. 
Salomon Reinach, writing in the Paris Figaro under his well- 
known pseudonym of ‘‘Polybe,’”’ warning America to be on her 
guard and suggesting another motive for Germany’s concessions: 


“The Germans have lost so many submarines that it does not 
cost them much to promise America that they will henceforth 
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abstain from torpedoing merchant vessels going from the Old 
World to the New or from the United States to Europe. Thus 
the American Republic may be brought to believe that it has 
achieved a diplomatic victory, and the crime of the Lusitania 
may -thus remain unpunished. Germans themselves will one 
day relate this story with irony which will be a little heavy, but 
which, for once, will not be out of place.” 


Exactly the same view-point is taken by Mr. Edmond Théry, 
in the Paris Matin, but he believes that— 


‘* After the torpedoing of the Hesperian we do not think that 
President Wilson, who has given so many proofs of ability and 
good sense, will walk into the rude trap that German diplomacy 
holds before him.” 


In England also there is a tendency to think that the President 
will not accept anything short of complete disavowal and repa- 
ration, and The Westminster Gazette says: 


‘Tt is little surprizing to be told that the United States will 
not for a moment accept any attempted justification, and that 
Count Bernstorff’s letter to ‘My dear Secretary’ is now recog- 
nized to have been ‘only a scrap of paper.’ Those who have 
thought that President Wilson would always be content with 
words now know that they are wrong. Dr. Dumba is a living 
proof to the contrary, and we shall be much surprized if Mr. 
Wilson does not show an equal determination in the matter of 
submarine policy, and in vindicating the ‘legitimate’ rights of 
the United States on the sea.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung is naturally indignant at Mr. Bal- 
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TIRPITZ IN A TENDER MOMENT. 


This picture of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz does not suggest the 
‘‘baby-killer,’’ with a taste for.‘‘ piracy and murder,”’ that the En- 
glish and French papers assure us is the chief characteristic of the 
German Minister of Marine, tho it is true that he is an advocate of 
the vigorous submarine warfare which sank the Lusitania with its 
human freight and which Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg has 
forced him to modify in consequence of American protests. 














four’s statement that the submarine war is a failure, and it 


remarks: 


‘“"No longer must the English press be permitted to make 
people believe that the abandonment of a by no means decisive 
feature of submarine warfare—an abandonment to which we 
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have certainly not assented without compensations—is due to 
the failure of our submarine campaign. The Imperial Govern- 
ment has informed President Wilson what principles will here- 
after govern us. ... Simply because responsible German 
statesmen regard it useful to avoid a break with the United 
States . . . the First Lord of the English Admiralty considers 
himself a victor. 

“The German standpoint in the submarine war, so far as it 
concerns England and the United States, appears so good to us 
that a statement from the German side and the publication 
of a profit-and-loss account would not disturb the quiet course 
of negotiations with Washington and would make a very ap- 
propriate rejoinder to Mr. Balfour’s letter.” 





INDIAN SOLDIERS REBUKE SEDITION—When the news 
reached the front that Sikhs had been implicated in the revolu- 
tionary propaganda in India, there was great indignation among 
the soldiers belonging to that race. They got together, drew up 
a manifesto addrest to their coreligionists in India, and had it 
printed and circulated at their own expense. It also appeared 
in the Caleutta Fauji Akhbar, a paper circulating among the 
native soldiers of India, and runs: 


‘“We hope that every man of the Khalsa (Sikhs) knows that 
it is his highest duty to obey the precepts of the King-Emperor. 
Now the King-Emperor commands you to be loyal subjects and 
to acquire in the eyes of God the virtues of truth, honesty, and 
faithfulness. O, race of the Khalsa, you have made great 
progress under the British Government; gurdwaras have been 
built, schools founded, societies and conferences established, 
and lecturers ‘appointed. Workshops have been opened. You 
have been given sirdarship and other honors. The justice- 
loving Government has made courts of law for your use and 
comfort, and has bestowed untold benefits on you and all the 
other people of India. ‘Reflect, O Khalsa brothers, and remember 
that you have all eaten the salt of the British Government, and 
have all been brought up under its care. The British Govern- 
ment has given you countless blessings, and now, in this time of 
grievous war, it is your turn to repay a portion of your debt. 
If, in your community, you find a few unworthy sons of the race, 
evil-doers who dishonor the Sikh-name by belittling the British 
Government and basely forget the claims of gratitude, then 
outcaste them, and turn them out of the Khalsa, or hand them 
over to a court of law.” 














FRIGHTFULNESS. 
Von TirPitz—‘“ Boo-hoo! They won't let me be frightful any 
more!”’ 
THE KaIseER—‘‘ Never mind, Tirpy! You can make a ‘mis 
take’ now and again, and Bernstorff can apologize.” 


— Westminster Gazette (London). 


BOTH SIDES TAKE A THRUST AT BACH OTHER. 
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FREEDOM COMING TO RUSSIA’S JEWS 


T’S AN ILL WIND that blows nobody good, and out of 
l the hurricane that has swept over the Jewish pale in Rus- 
sia, bringing death and devastation in its trail, there now 
comes the still small voice announcing the beginnings of Jewish 
freedom in the Empire of the Czar. With the greater portion 
of the Jewish pale in German occupation, it has become a phys- 
ical impossibility for the Russian Government to insist upon 
its Jewish subjects residing there, and so the whole question 
of freedom of residence has come up for settlement at a time 
when the Russian people are not only disposed but even anx- 
ious to make concessions to their fellow subjects of the Jewish 
faith. To show how great a change has recently come over 
Russian thought in this respect, we may cite the case of the 
well-known writer and dramatist, Feodor Sollogub, once a no- 
torious anti-Semite, who is quoted by ‘the Petrograd Ryetch as 
denouncing the persecution of the Jews in these terms: 

‘*“What has been done to the Jews in Russia is an oppression 
that reacts upon us; it demoralizes our weaker brethren and 
corrupts our administration. More than this, the condition’ of 
the Jews in Russia draws upon us the contempt of all cultured 
nations. What is it all done for? Who gains by it?’ Cer- 
tainly not the people nor the Russian Government. Quy ‘our 
enemies profit by it, as they do _ by every other sign’.of the 
obscuration of our political sense.’ 

But even more remarkable is the frank plea for bettered con- 
ditions made by an organ of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
Petrograd Kolokol. After pointing out that the Jewish ques- 
tion in Russia had never been a matter of race or religious 
prejudice, but was due more to economic conditions, the "Kol- 
okol says that these economic considerations have been changed 
by the war, and that Russia needs the assistance of her Jewish 
subjects: 

‘‘Supremacy has passed from the nobility, from the heroes of 
the battle-field, to the powers of the counting-house. . . . The 
Jews are the oldest people on earth; their two greatest posses- 
sions are brains and gold. It matters not that they have for- 


gotten their brilliant epoch of military heroism, have forgotten 
the magnificent defense of their Jerusalem. . This race has 


















BUT OURS CQME UP AGAIN! 
The difference between us and the English is this: we have 
submersible boats and they have submersible dreadnoughts. 
—© Ulk (Berlin). 
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learned to absorb the intricacies of international finance; it has 
learned caution and foresight, and it is organized into a closely 
knit, active force. It is a force, to ignore which, under the 
conditions of the present war, would argue hopeless political 
blindness. 

“Ts it not advantageous for Russia to throw into the scale 
on the Russian side the milliards of the world’s bankers? Would 
it not make a tremendous impression if the whole of Jewry 
were to unite in the defense of Russia? In the ultimate issue, 
the Jewish question can be solved only on the soil of Russia, 
where lives the greater part of the Jewish race. 

“The Government has shown a desire to meet half-way all 
the races which inhabit the Empire, but it demands from the 
Jews proofs first, and promises reforms afterward. We advo- 
cate entirely the opposite course, for the efforts of the Jews 
will only be sincere and directed whole-heartedly to the welfare 
of the country which gives them shelter when they are no longer 
despised outcasts, but real citizens of Russia.” 


The Russian Government has followed this advice and has 
removed—at least for the duration of the war—the two dis- 
abilities which prest most heavily on the Jewish people. The 
London Morning Post publishes a telegram from the president 
of the International Commercial Bank in Petrograd, from which 
we learn: 


‘First, Jews have received the permanent right to sojourn, 
with right to purchase real property, in all the towns of Russia, 
capitals and Imperial residential towns excepted, during the 
course of the war. 

“Seeondly, the rights of admission for Jews to Govern- 
mental scholastic institutions have been largely increased. 
These have been pointed out to me as-being the principal de- 
siderata by Jewish representatives whom I consulted here. Public 
opinion, legislative chambers, and Government are favorably 
disposed toward further extension of the rights of the Jews.” 


In a letter to the editor of The Morning Post enclosing this 
telegram, the members of the London branch of the great Jewish 
financial house of Rothschild write: 





THE LITTLE FATHER. 

THe Cossack—‘‘ The Czar wants his beloved Jews!"’ 

VOICE FROM THE CROWD—*“ How does he want ’em—raw or cooked ?"’ 
—© Ulk (Berlin). 


THE SITUATION 








‘“We shall be truly grateful if you will publish the telegram 
in your paper, as this recognition by their Government of the 
love and loyalty of the Russian Jews for their country will be 
hailed with intense joy and gratitude by all their coreligionists.”’ 


The chief financial organ of the Russian capital, the Petrograd 
Birzheviya Vedomosti, hails the change with enthusiasm and asks 
for even greater measures of reform: 


“Tt is not every one who realizes in all its clearness the enor- 
mous significance the abolition of the ‘pale’ has for millions of 
suffering souls who are expiating the guilt, the malice, and igno- 
rance, egoism, and savagery properly belonging to others. For 
the masses of Russian Christians the act of February 19, 1861, 
was the liberation from serfdom. For our Jewish citizens a simi- 
lar liberation from thraldom, in the direct and literal meaning of 
the word, comes more than half a century later. ...... 

“Tt is clear that we must not stop here. The exclusion of 
the Jews from participation in the social, political, and other 
activities that make up the life of the country must vanish 
with the pale.” 


The Yevreiskaya Nedyelia, one of the Jewish papers in Petro- 
grad, is not quite so enthusiastic, but remarks with evident 
satisfaction: 


‘‘A breach has at last been made. It is true it is not so 
terribly large, but it is a breach just the same. It would be 
madness to think that when peace is restored where the war- 
storm now rages the Government will succeed in plastering it 
up and squeezing out into the pale again those hundreds of 
thousands of people who are driven east by the roar of can- 
non and the all-destroying fire of war. Those who at the time 
of the Russo-Japanese War took advantage of Plehve’s cir- 
cular of April 6, 1904, have continued to live outside the pale 
under its protection even after the war.” 


As a further proof of the changed sentiment, we learn from 
cable dispatches that Mr. Weinstein has been admitted as a 
member of the Council of the Empire—the first Jew to sit in 
the upper house of the Russian Parliament. 














A NATION UNITED. 
THE CzaAR—‘' Who follows me for Holy Russia's sake!" 
—Punch (London). 
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HOLY RUSSIA. 
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A WIRELESS TELEPHONE MESSAGE ACROSS THE SEA 


INCE BABEL FELL, it may be said, no stranger thing 
S has happened to human speech than that it should be 

heard 4,600 miles, as were the words of President Theodore 
N. Vail, of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
on September 29, over a whole continent and half an ocean, 
with absolutely no visible medium of transmission. ‘It does 
not matter if for the present such a result is possible only 


Island, Me., convinced the engineers of the company that long- 
distance wireless telephony was indeed practicable. They set to 
work at once, under the direction of Engineers J. J. Carty and 
Lloyd Espenchied, and the first news of their success that the 
public received came with the announcement of the one-sided 
talk of President Vail to Engineer Carty, from the former’s office 
in New York City by wire to Washington and thence by wire- 





Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


hidden away as easily in a khaki uniform as in a business suit. 





ANOTHER WIRELESS IDEA: DR. H. BARRINGTON COX AND HIS.“ WALKING WIRELESS.” 


In the first picture Dr. Cox is equipped with his wireless-telegraph machine, but might easily pass unsuspected. The machine can be 


In the last picture the apparently aimless stroller is receiving messages from a 
“‘walking sending-station ’” at some distance away. This method is not a new one, we are told, but its possibilities are still undeveloped. 

















under ideal conditions,’ declares William Mareoni—whose own 
plans for telephoning without wires across the Atlantic were 
thwarted by the war—and he forthwith predicts ‘‘a fairly perfect 
service” in the near future. Even more optimistic is Dr. Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, whose: inventions helped to make Mr. Vail’s 
feat possible. ‘‘The time is close at hand,” he says, “when it 
will be possible to talk half around the world.”” And when there 
is added to these hearty indorsements of the achievement of the 
Bell system the assurance of Prof. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia 
University, that he has discovered a successful method of re- 
moving statie disturbances and obstructions to wireless teleph- 
ony, the importance of the New York- Hawaii message is 
manifest. This recent achievement, we are told, is the out- 
growth of tests made only this last spring, when the Bell tele- 
phone-system arranged its first aerial conversation between 
Montauk, L. I., and Wilmington, Del., a distance of but 250 
miles. The decision to try for a transcontinental wireless was 
reached when a talk without wires from Montauk to St. Simon’s 


less to the latter at Mare Island Navy Yard, in San Francisco 
Bay. Then, to quote the New York Times’s story: 


‘‘While over all the world was being flashed the news that 
the human voice had been sent by wireless telephony 2,500 miles 
through the air—from Washington to California—a lone operator 
in a frame hut at the foot of a-towering mast on the shore of 
Pearl ‘Harbor, Hawaii, knew that the human voice had been 
heard almost twice that distance, for hé had listened to words 
spoken in Washington, 4,600 ‘miles away. 

“That man was Lloyd Espénchied, an engineer for the Ameri- 
ean Telephone and Telegraph Company, who had been sent 
to the far-off Pacific island by -President Theodore N.- Vail to 
await the test, which came as a climax of more than a year’s 
preparation. Espeénchied carried with him only a recéiving- 
instrument, and was therefore unable to talk back to the United 
States naval wireless station at Arlington, Va. It was hours 
before he could get wireless-telegraph connection with Mare 
Island, Cal., and tell J. J. Carty, chief engineer of the telephone 
company, that a miracle had been wrought.” 


The public announcement by the American Telephone and 
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Courtesy of Stone & Webster, New York. 





HEWING A PATH FOR POWER-TRANSMISSION. 


The 200-foot swathe, cut through 243 miles of pine-forests, scrub-oak, and sage-brush, from the Big Creek power-houses in the Sierra Nevada to 
Los Angeles. The cables shown carry 150,000 volts, and are owned by the Pacific Light and Power Company. 











-Telegraph Company of the success of its experiment, con- 
’ tinuing from the formal statement of the actual conversation, 
“explains that— ~, 


“The distance over which. this wireless communication was 
held is greater‘than the distance from New York to London, 
New York to Paris, or from New York to many other important 
points, suchias Rome, Vienna, and Berlin. 

“That “transatlantic wireless communication is assured as 
soon as;the: disturbed conditions injEurope: will permit of 
tests from this country,is obvious when it is remembered that it 
is much more difficult to’ send wireless-telephone communica- 
tion across land than across water... This wonderful wireless 
message from Washington to Hawaii had to pass over the width 
of the entire United States before it encountered the more simple 
wireless conditions of sending over water.” 


The actual mechanical details are not yet made public, but 
President Vail gives us in a press interview an idea of the nature 
of the work: 


**So far as the perfection of the wireless telephone goes, there 
chas been no new basic invention; merely a perfection of the 
sending- and receiving-instruments. Of course, in the perfection 
of these delicate machines there have been minor inventions. 
But the principle is the transmission of sound by waves in the 
ether. In this the wireless telephone differs from the wireless 
telegraph. In the latter electric currents pass through the 
ether to the destination. 

*‘In the wireless telephone nothing more or less has been 
done than to send messages precisely as they are sent over 
telephone-wires without the wires. By a powerful current, the 
most important factor, the vibrations at the sending-station 
are greatly magnified. The electric-telephone message that left 
Arlington was strong enough to run an engine; when it was re- 
ceived it was probably so weak that it could be recorded only 
by_.the sensitive receiving-instrument, which magnified the 
sound-waves precipitated through-the ether so that they could 
make a' record at’Hawaii. To show that the wireless part of 
the message was analogous to the wire part, the message I sent 
to,Mare;Island was ¢arried to Washington by wire, there thrown 
out by-wireless, and picked up again on a wire at Mare Island 
before it was heard by Mr. Carty.” 


The scope of the wireless telephone is apparently limited, and 
will always be so.- Chief Engineer Carty explains that— 


**At.-certain- times of the year, particularly in the summer, 
static conditions will make it uncertain. Statice interference is 
one of the things we know very little about, and is one of the big 
problemssto, be.solved. We are going after it. 

“The number of: calls that can be handled simultaneously 





on the wireless telephone is limited, but for emergency-use on 
long distances it will’be invaluable, and for use in limited areas 
it should prove a great boon.” 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, rivals of the 
successful company in the attempt to perfect a wireless tele- 
phone, share the belief of the engineers of the Bell system that 
wireless telephony will never displace the present instrument. 
As their Vice-President, Edward J. Nally, remarks: 


‘**My engineers have gone deeply into the question of replacing 
wire lines with the wireless, and they have decided that will not 
be done. In the first place, it is not conceived that the wire 
system of a city could be replaced by wireless, but the theory has 
been advanced that the trunk lines could be done away with, and 
that each city would have a great wireless station connecting 
with another great wireless station in another city. I do not 
believe this will be done. In the second place, the wireless tele- 
phone will not prove reliable, as the wireless telegraph has not 
always proved reliable. 

‘*But the wireless telephone will render service where wires 
could never reach. Ships can talk to one another, places which 
could never be reached by wires for physical reasons will be 
put within range of easy communication. The wireless tele- 
phone adds to the wire telephone, but does not take its place.”’ 





SCHOOL EPIDEMICS—Not many years ago, says The 
Nurse (Jamestown, N. Y., October), the outbreak of an epidemic 
was welcomed by the pupils in the public schools as affording 
the luxury of a vacation. To close the school, quarantine the 
houses in which the disease was discovered, and let the youngsters 
play together until other children ‘‘came down” and were quar- 
antined, was the usual procedure. But: 


‘Science now tells us that the most dangerous time for the 
spreading of some of the infectious diseases is just before the 
child feels that he is ill; that is, when he begins to feel a little 
sore throat and has a discharge from the nose. At this time the 
germs are most numerous and most active. The modern 
method of handling an epidemic places the burden of responsi- 
bility upon the school-nurse or school-physician. There is much 
less danger of spreading the disease with the children under 
supervision in the schoolroom than when they are running at will 
in the streets. By careful examination the school-nurse can 
recognize the approach of the disease much earlier than can the 
parents. During epidemics it is wise to keep children away from 
Sunday-school and moving-picture shows, but in general it is 
much safer to keep them in day-school under the supervision of 
physicians or nurse-inspectors.”’ 
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EVERYTHING BY ELECTRICITY 


S THE ENERGY that is stored up in fuel and in falling 
I water to be applied everywhere through the agency of 

electricity? And is such application to supersede that of 
the muscular strength of men and animals? It is certain, at any 
rate, that the tendency now seems in this direction. We are 
generating more elec- 
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cotton-mills. At the western end of this Southern intercon- 
nected zone two new developments now approaching completion 
will soon be joined, it is said, and then the copper of a great 
arterial system will be continuous from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. 

“There is a similar situation on the Pacific Slope. Four 
important companies with long transmission-lines are in physical 
touch and another company has 1,260 miles of big cable. Drawn 

in over the surface of 





tricity, day by day, and 
we are carrying it to 
greater distances and 
applying it in a greater 
variety of ways, at a 
less cost. As Frederick 
Todd puts it under the 
above title in The 
World’s Work (New 
York, October), old 
King Coal is still king, 
but he is no longer au- 
tocrat of all the indus- 
tries. Electricity is his 
powerful rival, attack- 
ing his supremacy in 
the realms of heat, light, 
and power with growing 
success. Familiar as 
electricity is, ‘‘few real- 
ize the imminence of its 
approach to universal 
dominion in the work 
of the world, from the 
mightiest tasks of engi- 
neering to the humblest 
chores of home.” © Mr. 
Todd goes on: 


“Tn a spacious cham- 
ber painted dead black, 
which is part of one of 
the buildings of the elec- 
trical works at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., there is a 
huge piece of apparatus 
that is at once typical of 
the whole electrical in- 
dustry to-day and a 
prophecy of what it 
will be to-morrow. It 
is the greatest ‘step- 
up transformer’ in the 
world, built as an ex- 
periment and capable 
of changing ordinary 
current as it is received 
from the generating- 


Courtesy of the New York Edison Company. 








WHERE ELECTRICITY REIGNS. 


A view of electrically lighted New York, showing electric cranes at work in the con- r : 
struction of a building, with the illuminated Singer Building towering above. bine stations. Other 


the States of Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, and Nevada, is 
a thinner crisscross of 
high-power lines that do 
not come into touch but 
are growing toward each 
other like the ice erys- 
tals on freezing water. 

“A great, intricate, 
and fine-spun  spider- 
web encircles Chicago, 
and there is much dis- 
connected network over 
the whole State of 
Illinois, over eastern 
Iowa and eastern Mis- 
souri, and over western 
Indiana. Pennsylvania 
and the eastern edge of 
Ohio are largely criss- 
crossed. There is a 
fan-shaped growthabout 
New York City, a fairly 
heavy shading with Bos- 
ton as a center, and 
smaller netting around 
other New England 
cities. New Jersey is 
almost completely 
covered by big and little 
wires fed from half a 
dozen power - houses. 
From western New 
York a network fed by 
trunk-lines leading out 
of Niagara Falls, and 
by smaller hydroelectric 
stations in the foothills 
of the Adirondacks, ex- 
tends clear along the 
Mohawk River to the 
Hudson. 

“In the South and far 
West and in upper New 
York and the vicinage 
of the great Keokuk 
Dam on the Mississippi 
River, the supply pour- 
ing along the arteries is 
mainly from water-pow- 
er plants. Elsewhere it 
comes from steam-tur- 


States are well covered 








plant into an intensely 
concentrated outflow 
that has the awful potentiality of 750,000 volts. Along properly 
constructed transmission-lines, this enormous transformer could 
deliver its power a thousand miles away. 

‘*The significance of this experiment is this: that with trans- 
mission-lines less than a thousand miles long, current can be run 
from the known sources of cheap power to reach every part of 
the United States. 

“Take the map of the United States and see how the net- 
work of great distribution-systems is already growing over it. 
In the South, five States—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee—have a thick overgrowth of 
high-power transmission-lines, the cables of eight systems with 
physical interconnection, so that energy from a score of hydro- 
electric plants, helped out by some steam-turbine stations, flows 
through the combined system to the section that needs the 
energy most. The Southern Power Company, with 1,300 miles 
of transmission-lines, is already furnishing the drive for 150 





by more or less exten- 
sive local systems that 
in many cases cover considerable rural districts and sell electricity 
at cheap enough rates to attract much industrial and agricultu- 
ral consumption. There is the fine wire nearly everywhere. 
Construction of the arterial transmission-lines would weld it 
all together into zones. 

“Fifteen hydroelectric developments, including several that 
are groups of small stations, are described in the latest annual 
report of the Committee on Progress of the National Electric 
Light Association as having been just completed, in course of 
construction, or definitely planned. They are going forward 
with the expectation of an ultimate generation of 2,390,500 
horse-power whenever they reach their full capacity. 

“The ultimate development of cheap power comprehends 
more than the harnessing of waterfalls. There are other sources 
of extremely low-cost energy, much of which is going to waste 
now, but that will be used very soon. Experts say that the 
coking industry in Pennsylvania produces and now throws 
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away gas enough to generate between 50 million and 100 million 
horse-power of electricity. Mountains of culm and coal-dirt 
at the mines can be utilized in especially designed power-houses. 
The best coal may be turned into current economically right at 
the mine also. A coking company, an _ electric-development 
company, and a leading railroad company have been in a three- 
cornered negotiation over the possibility of turning gas into 
power and using it in part for hauling trains. An important 
publiec-utility corporation in Pennsylvania has already built 
and put into commission a large power-house among the mines 
of an affiliated company and is generating electricity from culm 
that was regarded as worse than worthless a few years ago.” 


Economical generation, however, is quite as important as 
cheap sources of power. There is great waste from the enforced 
idleness of vast plants, which are now working, on an average, 
only eight hours a day—just one-third of the time. To mend 
this, it is proposed to foster ‘“‘day and night use”’ of the current. 
As an instance of what this means we are told of what has been 
done in Lake County, Ill. Says Mr. Todd: 


“There had been ten towns with electricity at night only and 
twelve with no service at all. After the combination of the local 
concerns into the larger system, there were twenty towns having 
service day and night and sixty-eight farms along the transmission 
lines using current for light and power; the cost of producing 
the current had been cut in two. 

‘The same kind of thing is going on everywhere over the 
United States. There is much consolidation of small systems 
into larger ones. Local companies are extending their service 
into surrounding suburbs and country. All are catering to 
new kinds of business. The latest census report showed 
that the horse-power of all electric motors in the country had 
increased tenfold in a decade. It is now increasing much more 
rapidly : 

‘*Experts estimate that 95 per cent. of new power-installa- 
tions of every kind in manufacturing is now electric. There is 
a large use of current in coal-mining. It is beginning to show 
in the steel industry. There has come to be a big employment of 
electricity in agriculture, to the extent that electric and farm- 
tool-machinery makers are cooperating in the designing and 
making of electrified farm-machinery. On the Pacific Slope 
and in the Northwest, ‘electric irrigation,’ the pumping of water 
from wells and subterranean streams, is rivaling irrigation with 
water diverted from streams. The farmers get the power very 
cheaply for use at night, exclusively. But all over the country, 
motors are appearing for general purposes on farms, and electric 
companies are reaching out for the farmers’ custom. 

‘* Electricity for cooking, and even for housewarming, is coming 
in. Many companies sell current at special rates for cooking- 
ranges. In the Northwest, the sale of current for heating whole 
houses is assuming respectable proportions. There are especial 
economies in the general use of electricity in hotels and restau- 
rants for cooking and heating that form the basis of a campaign 
for that business. 

‘*Tee-making as a by-product, for putting the machinery to 
use at night, is common in the South, and is being tried by com- 
panies everywhere, altho the sale of power to existing plants is 
preferred. Nearly every new hydroelectric company’s charter 
has in it a provision authorizing it to engage in electrochemical 
manufacture, the utilization of atmospheric nitrogen in making 
nitrogen-compounds being specifically mentioned in many.” 


But the biggest job that electricity has before it is the cap- 
ture of the country’s transportation. Steam-locomotives now 
develop 50 million horse-power, nearly half of that used in the 
country. How will electrification come? It has started already, 
Mr. Todd tells us, with 1,750 miles of main-line track already 
equipped, 900 miles definitely decided on or under way, and 
1,000 miles seriously contemplated. There is every reason to 
believe, he thinks, that railroads will change over to electricity 
rapidly from now on. He says: 


‘*Experts vary in their estimates of the steam-railroad mileage 
that, through density of traffic and demand for increased capacity, 
could well use electricity now. Some say 25,000 miles, others go 
as high as 100,000 out of the 250,000 total mileage of the coun- 
try. The chief hindrance to electrification now is the capital 
expenditure required. But as one road electrifies, another will 
have to follow, just as the building of monumental terminal 
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structures has had a vogue quite regardless of economical 
considerations 

‘*Electrical engineers look forward to the big wave of electrifi- 
cation as coming in unison with a big development of the system 
of distribution of cheap power in extensive zones. All the 
railroads crossing a circle two hundred miles in diameter would 
together give a market for energy measured in millions of horse- 
power, in almost continuous demand, because transportation 
on the standard roads moves with great steadiness. And so 
it would pay to stretch the great transmission-lines for hundreds 
of miles from the sources of cheap power.” 





GLASS-FAMINE IN BRITAIN 


MONG THE BY-PRODUCTS of the present European 
A ‘‘unpleasantness’’ is the shortage of glass in Great 
Britain, already alluded to briefly in these columns. 
For many years, in common with other countries, she has 
largely depended upon Germany and Austria for several varie- 
ties of glass used in optical apparatus. Thus the Jena glass— 
a product with a high ‘‘antidispersion”’ coefficient—was, before 
the war, imported from Germany. In England it is difficult to 
obtain the pure barium compounds necessary for its manufacture. 
Jena glass was discovered after years of costly experiments, and 
the Government subsidized the firm engaged in the work when 
its financial resources were exhausted. 
British Medical Journal (London): 


Says a writer in The 


“The amount of this glass required in the optical trade of the 
world being comparatively limited, it is not commercially possi- 
ble for an English firm to undertake its manufacture unless it 
receive adequate guaranties, for any attempt to compete with 
Jena would be successfully met by price-cutting. The absence 
of the necessary technical education, the want of protection, 
and, it is said, the vexatious interference of trade-union officials, 
have made it impossible for British firms to compete with 
Germany, and the manufacture of high-class glass has been 
driven out of this country. The same circumstances killed the 
home-production of chemical-glass apparatus, which, before the 
war, was imported from Bohemia.” 


Soon after the outbreak of hostilities the British Science 
Gild appointed committees to investigate these questions. 
The reports show that the supply of optical glass for most 
purposes is sufficient, Chance Bros., of Birmingham, having 
quadrupled their plant. With regard to the special grades of 
glass used in photographie and microscopic lenses, the outlook 
is not so promising. 'To quote further: 


“‘The variety of English glasses offered is insufficient for the 
most recently designed optical systems. Thus, while the leading 
English firm listed only thirty types of glass, the chief German 
firm offered and actually stocked seventy types. The Gild 
pointed out the lack of facilities for research upon the manu- 
facture of optical glass, and suggested as immediately necessary 
an investigation to discover a refractory lining for the melting 
‘pot’ which would resist at fusion temperatures the action of the 
materials used in the glass-mixtures, and would leave the con- 
tents of the pot uncontaminated at the end of the operation. 
The Gild regards the provision of adequate facilities for educa- 
tion in technical optics as a national want, and states that at 
present they are quite inadequate. The second committee— 
that which investigated the provision of glass-apparatus for 
educational purposes—reported that the efforts made since the 
outbreak of hostilities have been attended with satisfactory 
results as regards the quality of the products. But, in the 
absence of any promise of protection after peace has been signed, 
British manufacturers are disinclined to expend the capital 
necessary to establish a new industry, insomuch as there is every 
likelihood that they will be undersold by dumped goods in the 
British market when normal trade-conditions are reestablished. 
The Gild has been informed that this fear has acted as a strong 
deterrent to British glass-manufacturers contemplating the 
production of scientific glass-apparatus. The Gild has written 
to 860 educational authorities, and about 70 per cent. have 
promised, as far as possible, to buy only British-made glass- 
apparatus during the war and for a period of three years after 
its conclusion.” 
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A WORD TO THE FAT 
O- OF THE RECENT CONQUESTS of modern medi- 


cine is the application of remedial measures for obesity. 

‘The time is approaching,’ says Dr. William Brady 
in T'he Illustrated World (Chicago, October), ‘‘when no one will 
grow fat unless he is looking for an easy job with a side-show.” 
People are too stout mainly for two reasons, Dr. Brady tells us. 
The first is that they eat too much and exercise too little. The 
second, which is more important, is that there is some defect 
in their oxidation apparatus—some failure of certain of the 
ductless glands. Thus, in young persons obesity is often at- 
tributable to deficient secretion in the pituitary gland, at the 
base of the brain. Such persons have an abnormally powerful 
‘**sweet-tooth’’; but reducing the consumption of sweets will 
not cure the obesity. For normal individuals, Dr. Brady says, 
sugar is a good, digestible food, and a natural fondness for it, 
as in healthy children, does not cause obesity or indigestion. 
He goes on: 


“The most common type of obesity is merely a matter of 
excessive intake of fuel coupled with plain laziness. Let us 
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roast, or shiver—should be the rule. If there is any heart-trouble 
the walks must be carefully graduated by the medical attendant, 
according to the heart’s efficiency. Room-gymnastics are more 
particularly adapted to the reduction of excessive fat-deposits 
about the hips, back, and abdomen. 

‘*Another very efficacious measure is fasting. After all, a 
three- or four-day fast is no great strain upon the fat man, for 
he is literally stuffed with good nourishment which will tide him 
over safely. The main thing is to get away from that fool 
notion that it is dangerous to skip a meal or several meals now 
and then. The human stomach, like most other useful pieces of 
machinery, is none the worse for a rest once in a while; in fact, 
the whole metabolism gets a better grip on duty after a brief 
fast. Of course this is a matter for medical supervision; too. 

‘Since cold water increases the secretion of gastric juice when 
taken at meal-time, the obese with an abnormal appetite should 
deny himself this boon of the dyspeptic; a small drink of hot 
water half an hour before the meal is preferable, if fluid must be 
taken. Anemic obesity is certainly made worse by much water- 
drinking; plethoric obesity may be improved by water-drinking.” 

One good scheme of reducing weight, Dr. Brady informs his 
readers, is to eat but one kind of food at a meal, altho this is 
not advisable, he says, for anemics, nor for any one in poor 
health. By taking a little fat food it is easier to get along with a 
minimum of starches and sugars. Dr. Brady recommends crisp 





. pyrighted by “‘The Ilustrated World,"’ Cuicago. 





CAUSE AND CURE OF FATNESS. 


A heavy meal he doesn’t need, and a nap that keeps him from exercising and working off the extra energy he has absorbed, are significant steps 
in the progress toward obesity, but as long as he is willing to exercise he may hope to retain some semblance of a normal figure. 











hasten to add that laziness means, in this indictment, lack 
of real exercise; as arule, the unfortunate doesn’t know how 
66 THAR. 6. cae 

‘*As long as a fat man (or woman) is still ready to play, even 
if he feels that he is making a monkey of himself, there is hope. 
When he reaches the point where he hesitates to get down and 
roll, to turn somersaults, or at least try valiantly to act the part 
of undignity, he is a fat man for keeps, diet or no diet. 

‘‘Some obese individuals are anemic, short of blood, while 
others are plethoric, damned with too much blood. Anemic 
obesity develops, frequently, during periods of enforced rest, as 
after operations, typhoid fever, fractures, or other confining 
disability. Victims of incipient tuberculosis sometimes develop 
anemic obesity from rest and forced feeding carried to extremes. 

‘‘In plethoric obesity the subject is generally over thirty 
years of age, and, for a time, rather proud of his hearty good 
health. Somehow we plutocratic Americans imagine a small 
‘bay window’ and a couple of chins go very well with the florid 
cheeks of plethoric obesity, the minute, dilated blood-vessels of 
the face that should serve as a warning-signal of approaching 
arteriosclerosis [arterial hardening].-...... 

‘*Life-insurance companies, unromantic corporations as they 
are, rather smile upon 10 to 20 per cent. overweight in young 
persons, but coldly do they receive an applicant over thirty who 
boasts of more tissue than he ought to be carrying around. 

‘‘Muscular exercise is the natural draft .for the oxidation 
process, the physiological accelerator of the vital fire which must 
be kept burning freely in order to prevent or remove piled-up 
fuel. For tke average individual four miles a day—rain, shine, 











bacon as one of the most digestible, satisfying forms of fat to 
eat. Fresh green vegetables which grow above ground, ex- 
cepting beans, peas, and lentils, are necessary in the diet, and 
bread, too, with very little butter. Lean meat may be taken 
once or twice a day when other items are limited, especially by 
the anemic obese. The doctor then sounds a warning: 


“There are many cases of obesity in which brilliant results are 
obtained by administering thyroid extract. These cases differ 
from other kinds of excess weight as honey does from molasses; 
yet the United States Public Health authorities found it neces- 
sary recently to issue a warning to the public against the many 
alleged antifat nostrums sold to the- public by mail-order con- 
cerns, because of the thyroid extract present in the ‘perfectly 
harmless’ formulas. Administered by a physician in appro- 
priate cases, thyroid extract may prove wonderfully beneficial, 
but he who monkeys with such a potent poison on his own 
responsibility courts worse evils than he dreams of. 

**Aleohol is bad medicine for the obese subject, because it 
depresses the physiological activity of the ductless glands, 
and because it is itself to a certain extent oxidized, instead of the 
stored-up tissue, thus tending to preserve the fat already present. 

‘‘Massage and various baths are sometimes of value in the 
treatment of patients who are obese, not to reduce weight, but 
to meet other requirements of the individual’s altered metabol- 
ism. Any method or system of treatment for obesity which 
does not at the same time improve or at least preserve the general 
health is bad and should be avoided.” 
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HINDENBURG IN WOOD AND IRON 


burg’s sixty-eighth birthday, on October 2, was cele- 

brated in that city by a novel ceremony. There has 
just been erected opposite the entrance to the Reichstag a huge 
wooden statue of the successful general into which his admirers 
are to drive nails. The fund from the purchase of nails in gold, 
silver, and iron is to go to- 


A BERLIN DISPATCH declares that General von Hinden- 


stand on one another’s heads. My first impression, as I have 
suggested, was that they were pitching into Hindenburg. I 
thought they stuck nails in the wooden image as the witches 
stuck pins in a waxen image. But I gather, with slow but 
growing wonder, that it is meant as a compliment; and I can 
not think it a happy compliment to make the poor man’s head 
out of wood, and to make it so very small in comparison with 
his unfortunate feet.” 





ward rehabilitating East Prus- 


Mr. Chesterton used to level 





sia. On his birthday 1,000 
children drove nails into the 
“‘Iron Hindenburg.”’ We have 
already called attention to the 
fact that Vienna has made use 
of a similar statue and cere- 
mony. The expedient of thus 
honoring a successful public 
figure does not. impress with 
seriousness non-Teutonic na- 
tions, and both in seript and 
pencil they have registered 
their impression. The Dutch, 
as our cartoon shows, sees 
Hindenburg as a Gulliver 
swarmed over by a lot of 
pigmy people. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, in The Illustrated 
London News and the New 
York American, thinks that 
**Marshal von Hindenburg is 
being badly treated’’: 








‘He is a very able com- 
mander; and tho he has failed 
in his important purpose of 
enveloping the Russian armies, 
he broke the first Russian ad- 
vance in the great victory of 
Tannenburg, and his second 
siege of Warsaw has been suc- 
cessful, so far as the town is 
concerned. I really do not 
see why he should have nails 
knocked into him. But it 
seems that the inhabitants of 
Berlin are positively paying 
money for the pleasure of 
hammering little spikes into 
his waistcoat or the nape of 
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BERLIN CELEBRATING HINDENBURG 


By a colossal statue in wood erected in the Kénigsplatz. Nails to be 
driven into it will be sold to raise a fund for the benefit of East Prussia. 


his clever shafts in peace-times 
at various classes of his own 
countrymen. Now he lets 
the Germans have them. He 
seizes this incident, for ex- 
ample, as a chance to explain 
what is meant when the Prus- 
sian is called a ‘“‘barbarian”’: 


“T make it for the benefit 
of those who can not under- 
stand how people with so 
many motor-cars and chemi- 
cal smells can truly be called 
barbarians. They are _ bar- 
barians in this vital:*sense, 
that the ultimate outcome of 
all their efforts in motoring 
or chemistry is an inadequate 
and inhuman outcome. It is 
not worthy even of the miser- 
able men who make it; just 
as even a Sandwich-Islander 
is generally better - looking 
than the fetish he chips out 
of a stone or tree., The fruit 
of their labors is an unripe 
and a sour fruit. Even when 
their fighting has a sort of 
unconscious dignity, their vic- 
tory is always undignified. Of 
this truth we have an excel- 
lent allegory in the wooden 
Hindenburg and the real Hin- 
denburg. The real Hinden- 
burg who has failed is a much 
more respectable figure than 
the imaginary Hindenburg 
who has triumphed. Granted 
that their hero is admirable, 
it is exactly in the admiration 
that they fail. The colossal 











his neck. He stands opposite 

the Reichstag buildings in one of the principal open places 
of Berlin. His face is said to be serious; as well it may be 
under such an experience. His eyes have ‘a far-away look,’ 
expressive of a wish to be in some quiet place at the front, 
with nothing but bullets to make holes in him. He is made of 
wood: He weighs twenty tons. There is room on him for one 
million six hundred thousand nails, excluding his serious face; 
for the most eager of the idolaters are apparently warned to keep 
off his face. Yet the moral pathos of the serious and far-away 
look would surely be accentuated by a nail standing out hori- 
zontally from the exact tip of the nose. Especially if it were 
what we call a French nail. I do not altogether understand the 
calculations about his size; for the report says the head is four 
feet long and one of the boots big enough to hide ten men. Surely 
this distinguished soldier has not got a foot five times as big 
as his head. They may be wading-boots almost up to his 
waist, in compliment to his really dexterous use of the lakes and 
pools of East Prussia. But even then the ten men would have to 


human crescent with horns 
sweeping from Servia to the 
Baltic has really something that impresses the imagination, like 
Islam and Napoleon and the great movements that have made 
history. And then they heave up a lumbering wooden doll 
drest in tin tacks. ...... 

“The victory of Germany is the victory of the second rate. 
The. misunderstanding with Germany arises from the fact that 
Germans think it is the first rate. Thoughtless people think 
the Kaiser is a subtle blasphemer, sneering at his own professions 
of peace. Brainless people think he is a pious fanatic holding 
himself as an instrument of Heaven. He is not deep enough to 
be either of these; he is a second-rate politician. . . . The deep 
and real irritation which people so different as the French, the 
Poles, and the Servians feel against the Germans is largely an 
irritation against this underbred cleverness. It is the anger of 
people who have had tragedies against a people that has never 
had anything but melodramas. The Germans will only be ad- 
ding to their numberless mistakes if they treat this as an arti- 
ficial feeling and a mere fruit of this war.” 
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PEACE MEMORIAL OF THE GERMAN 
PROFESSORS 


X-MAYOR. McCLELLAN recently reported in the 
E New York Times Magazine, following his return from 

Europe, that the party in Germany favoring ‘‘annexa- 
tion,”’ in the event of Germany’s winning the war, is quite 
in the minority. It consists, he says, of ‘‘what we would call 
the ‘interests,’ who, having vast capital at their disposal, are 
able to make a showing which seems to be disproportionate to 
their actual strength.’”” They are led by what is called ‘the 
‘Krupp crowd’ and the chief agrarians, and include practically 
all the leading industrials and landowners in the Empire.” 
Over against these are the “‘antiannex- 
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powerful influence with Governments and on the press of the 
whole world. In order to help Germany to counteract this, the 
abolition of the English monopoly of cable-news service is 
wofully needed.” 


From Russia Germany expects a large cession of territory, 
and this she will take in lieu of indemnity, realizing that to 
obtain ‘‘an indemnity in cash or securities from Russia may be 
expected to be as impossible after this war as it was after the 
Russo-Japanese War.’’ She wants this territory unencumbered 
by a recalcitrant population, for ‘‘a peace with Russia which did 
not insure a diminution of Russian preponderance, together with 
the territorial acquisition necessary to Germany, would be 
tantamount to missing a great opportunity of contributing to the 

political, economic, and social heal- 








ationists,”’ which ‘‘include most of the 
Army, the non-industrial middle class, 
the vast mass of the people, and, if 
rumor be correct, the Chancellor, and 
—the Kaiser.” Just where in this 
classification one would expect to 
find the college professors would be 
hard to determine had not they them- 
selves recently issued a memorial on 
the subject of Germany’s peace terms. 
We touched on this subject in our 
issue of September 11, quoting from 
the Berner Tagwacht; but since then 
the Bern correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Post has furnished En- 
glish readers with the full text of 
this famous memorial. In that we 
see Germany taking a high stand as 
Europe’s liberator from the English 
yoke. Thus: 

“Our best ally against England’s 
influence in the world is the liberty 
which we shall bring to all by fighting 
for our own liberation from the yoke 
England has imposed. We must not, 
like the English, dominate the world 
in our own interests; but to attain 
our own greatest objects, we must be 
the protagonists and leaders of Europe, 
respecting and guaranteeing the free 
development of nations.” 

The greatest realization of this 
freedom Germany expects to find on 
the seas, and the memorial sheds 
much light on this point, which, tho 
frequently reiterated, is yet often 
left in obscurity. We read: 
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ing of Germany, and would burden 
the future with the final decision 
regarding Russia.’’ This proposition 
is mollified by the observation that 
“the Russian population is not so 
rooted to the soil as the people of 
Western and Central Europe... 
Russia has repeatedly, even after 
war, transferred large masses of her 
population to far-distant districts.” 
Here is the situation: 


“On our Eastern frontier the popu- 
lation of the Russian Empire is in- 
creasing at a tremendous pace, by 
about two and one-half to three mil- 
lions a year. In one generation it 
will have reached 250 millions. Ger- 
many can not hold her own against 
this overwhelming mass of mankind, 
unquestionably the greatest danger 
for her future and that of Europe, ex- 
cept, on the one hand, by the erection 
of a strong boundary-wall against the 
imperceptible advance of Russifica- 
tion, especially in time of peace, as if 
it were a menace from a powerful 
military force, and, on the other hand, 
by insuring by every means the con- 
tinued healthy increase of her own 
national strength. A boundary-wall 
and a guaranty for the increase of our 
own population, however, are afforded 
by land which Russia must cede. It 
must be land suitable for agricultural 
settlement, land which will give us 
vigorous peasants, a perpetual source 
of renewed health to a nation and a 
country; land which can receive some 
of our increased population, and offer 
Germans who have returned from 
enemy countries and wish to turn 














‘“We need the freedom of the seas, 
and it is for this, which will ben- 
efit all, that we are wrestling with 
England. The first condition of ex- 
torting this is to have a strong posi- 
tion opposite England on the Channel coast. As already ex- 
plained, we must keep tight hold of Belgium, and, besides, we 
must, if possible, acquire part of the coast of northern France 
along the Channel. Furthermore, we must destroy the chain of 
England’s naval bases encircling the globe or weaken them by 
acquiring a corresponding number of German bases. Egypt, 
however, which connects British Africa and British Asia, and, 
with Australia on the far side, makes the Indian Ocean an 
English sea—Egypt, which affords communication between the 
mother country and all her Eastern colonies, is, in Bismarck’s 
phrase, the neck of the British Empire, a clamp with which 
England compels East and West to obey her caprice. There 
England may be hit in her vital part, and if this should suc- 
ceed, then it will be possible to wrest the main trade-route of 
the Suez Canal from the control of a single Power, and as far 
as possible preserve to Turkey her ancient rights. 

“‘England’s might, however, is also’ largely based on her too- 


A DUTCH VIEW OF THE WOODEN STATUE, 
Showing a modern Gulliver assailed by nail-drivers. 
—Van Raemdonck in De Amsiterdammer. 


‘ military successes, depends on the tinancial capabilities of our 





their backs upon them a new home 
in the old one; land which will avoid 
a fall in the birth-rate, check emigra- 
tion, and alleviate the scarcity of 
dwelling-accommodation, and land 
the new settlement and Germanization of which will procure 
the working classes fresh opportunities for development. Such 
land for our physical, moral, and intellectual well-being is first 
and foremost to be found to the east.” 

Territory will not satisfy as an adequate indemnity from 
nations lying west: 


“As regards the war-indemnity, we, of course, desire one 
sufficient to replace the losses caused by the war to the State; 
to provide for the rehabilitation of East Prussia and Alsace; to 
form a pension fund for disabled soldiers, widows, and orphans; 
to compensate private persons for wrongful losses; thoroughly 
to make good all losses to our Army and Navy, and to increase 
both. 

‘““We are, however, aware that this question, apart from our 
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enemies. Were we to be in a position to impose a war-indemnity 
on England—always so.careful not to shed her own blood—no sum 
of money could be high enough. It is chiefly by means of her 
money that England has incited the world against us. The 
purse is the sensitive point in this nation of shopkeepers, and it 
is above all on the purse which, if we are strong enough to do so, 
we must hit her mercilessly. Probably, however, it will be 
primarily France, if not she alone, which will come into con- 
sideration in the matter of a financial war-indemnity. We ought 
not, however, to hesitate, owing to a counterfeit clemency, at 
laying the heaviest possible burden on her. In order to lighten 
the: burden imposed on her, let her apply to her ally on the other 
side of the Channel. Should the latter decline to fulfil her 
financial obligations as an allied nation, the political situation 
which would result therefrom is one which would give us cause 
for satisfaction. 

‘*Above all, however, we take up our stand on the ground 
that even more important than measures relating to the past and 
calculated to compensate for damage. inflicted, are the peace 
conditions, opening up, as they do, new avenues of vigorous 
national development in the future. To precisely the extent to 
which a financial war-indemnity is unobtainable do all the claims 
just enumerated as to the acquisition of land, sources of com- 
mercial production, and colonies become politically and morally 
justified. If the present colossal struggle ends successfully 
we must not come out of it in any way the losers.. Otherwise, 
despite all victories, we shall appear to posterity as defeated.“~“We 
refrain from pronouncing upon the momentous question of 
methods of payment, altho we would point out how valuable it 
would be ‘to have a considerable portion of the war-indemnity 
paid in securities the possession of which is calculated to strengthen 
our economic position in countries politically friendly to us, and 
thus free them from the overweening influence of England and 
France. . 

‘‘We admit that we have learned something owing to England 
having cut Germany off and obliged her during the war to trans- 
form her organization into that of a self-contained State, com- 
mercially speaking. It has taught us to recognize, for instance, 
that we must, above all, live as independently as possible from the 
political, military, and commercial standpoints, especially, as 
already explained in the preceding part of this memorandum, on 
our native European soil, enlarged and better safeguarded. Like- 
wise we must create as extensive as possible a Continental com- 
mercial sphere (Wirischaftsgebiet) adjoining our frontier, thus 
avoiding the maritime route. This would make us as far as 
possible independent of England’s pleasure, and independent in 
general of an Empire which is increasingly self-sufficing and in- 
clined to exclude others.” 


As an afterthought, ‘‘the undersigned, especially the men of 
science, art, and religion among them,”’ foresee that they ‘‘might 
be reproached with having advanced none but political, com- 
mercial, and a certain number of social claims, forgetting the 
purely intellectual tasks which await Germany in the future.” 
The answer to this is threefold: 


*‘Our military aims and peace conditions have nothing to do 
with our anxiety for the German spirit (Geist). If, however, we 
must allude to this spirit, which, in any case, is more to us than all 
other national treasures, the national possession of all others, the 
reason why we exist, and why our people assert themselves and 
force their way in the world, and the cause of our superiority to 
other nations, we would particularly insist that, first of all, 
Germany must be able to live in political and commercial 
security before she is free to pursue her intellectual vocation. 
Consequently we would say to any one who wants the German 
spirit without a policy of foree, or the so-called policy of Kultur 
alone: No German spirit for us which is in danger of being dis- 
integrated and of disintegrating, a national spirit without root, 
which must seek to implant itself in all countries (in any case 
in vain), adapting itself to all conditions, and neither preserving 
its own identity nor that of other nations, having no sound 
national existence of its own. The increase of national terri- 
tory which we demand will not harm German genius if it takes 
place under the guaranties exacted by us; on the contrary, by 
greater calls being made on it, it will become strengthened. We 
are aware that the aims we have set before us can be attained 
only by means of a resolute spirit of self-sacrifice and the utmost 
display of tact (kraftvollster Verhandlungskunst); but we would 
recall the saying of Bismarck: 

““Tf it be ever true that faith literally removes mountains, 
then it is so in the domain of politics. Courage and victory do not 
follow one upon the other, but are one and the same.’” 


‘style. 
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TAKING KIPLING TO TASK 


R. KIPLING’S LETTERS from the front as well a 
M his recruiting speech at Southport, quoted in these 
pages on July 24, have not met with unqualified fayo, 
in the press of this country. Perhaps Mr. Marion Reedy’s 


. patriotism is to be reckoned as a factor in his estimate of the 


man who is said to have revolutionized the English newspaper 
But at all events, Mr. Kipling as a latter-day reporter js 
“outdone by Will Irwin, Irvin Cobb, Frederick Palmer, Sam 
Blythe, Arthur Ruhl, Richard Harding Davis, or some half. 
dozen other American correspondents,” Mr. Reedy avers in his 
own Mirror (St. Louis). Then, too, he thinks that ‘‘Kipling’s 
work, good as it is in some respects, is spoiled by his utterly 
undignified affectation of hatred and contempt of the Germans,” 
Mr. Reedy proposes a rather severe test for the vitriolic Britisher: 


““How the dropping of that German aviator’s wreath in honor 


_of the Frenchman Pegoud, whom he apse, Ng Kipling’s 


writing small and mean, and the honors paid 
French captain’s funeral are of like effect. 

madder than e. German professors who have cried to drink 
hot. blood. ™ y story, ‘Mary Postgate,’ shows an English- 
woman gloating over a fallen, broken German air-man while he 
dies in long-drawn-out agony. That is not art, no matter how 
well it may bedone. Kipling is making a cheap specialty of hate, 


y Germans toa 
Kipling has gone 


That isn’t the Kipling of ‘Gunga Din’ and ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy’ 
and thé*Ballad of East and West,’ even if it is the Kipling who 
had like hatred for Parnell and later for Lloyd-George and 
Asquith, of both of whom he wrote and spoke like the veriest 
Latterly he has divided mankind into human 
His currently appearing letters are in 


gutter-journalist. 
beings and Germans. 
that vein. 

‘*It is enough to make one’s heart ache to contemplate a man 
of mind and heart so fallen from nobility of spirit. This and the 
frenzies of some of the professors in Germany are among the 
worst things of the war. They are as bad as the abolition of 
civil rights, the dragooning of labor, the gagging of the press, 
the utter abandonment of the democratic program in Great 
Britain. Kipling is as vicious-comic as Lissauer in his ‘Song of 
Hate,’ which, we are glad to see, is condemned and repudiated 
by the sane people of Germany. Kipling, the virile, shrieking 
like a -hysterical suffragette on her way to the calaboose! 
The creator of Mulvaney, Ortheris, and Learoyd is dead. There 
only lives the fellow-who so loved England that he favored 
Orange rebellion in Ireland and mutiny in the English Army 
ten days before this war broke out, and now thinks it patriotism 
to refer to the Germans as Boches—whatever that may mean, 
for I’ve seen no satisfactory translation of the word as yet. 

‘‘One may hate the idea of the German State as its own God 
and morality, or the philosophy which justifies the violation of 
Belgian neutrality, or the ruthless system of war that murders 
neutrals at sea, or the obtuseness that can not see American 
neutrality as being strictly fair and according to the rules of 
war, but one who is sane does not, and can not, hate the German 
people. You don’t find the English and French soldiers doing the 
Kipling stunt as to the German soldiers. You find that sort 
of thing among ‘literary fellers’ trying to write down to their 
readers and succeeding only in writing below them. I want ‘to 
see the Kaiser licked good and hard and proper,’ but that 
doesn’t blind me to the fact that the individual German’s at- 
titude to the war is as idealistic as that of the Englishman or 


Frenchman in the trenches. The trouble with Kipling is that he 


is somewhat of a Kaiser himself. But the Kaiser can ‘keep his 
shirt on’ in a crisis.” 

Another voice is raised farther West, pointing out that Mr. 
Kipling “‘is not always fair in his statements.” ‘‘A view of 4 
German front from a British standpoint,’”’ says the Los Angeles 
Times, ‘‘is no more ‘a view-of the devil and all his works’ thana 
view of an Allied front wouid be from a German standpoint”: 


‘“‘Both are equally works of the devil, in that both exist in 
order to kill men for no sufficient cause. 

“The destruction of Allies by the Germans maybe is ‘not 
war, but the eating up of a people’—so is the destruction of 
Germans and Austrians by the Allies. 

“Both sides have ‘all civilization against them,’ but neither 
side can justly be classed’ as ‘all barbarians,’ as Mr. Kipling 
classes: them. They are brave, earnest men on both sides, going 
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forth to fight and, if need be, to die for a cause which they 


- ° a OUR UNESTHETIC ARTISTS 
ieve » Just. 


; well ag “There may be a ‘taint of underfed, unclean men, and gun- NE OF OUR LEADING PAINTERS, Mr. Carroll Beck- 
= these horses’ in an abandoned German camp. Maybe similar smells with, deplores the lack, in the graduates from our best art 
ied favor might be encountered in an abandoned British or French on schools, of ‘‘those higher moral and intellectual qualities 


, ian or Italian camp. 
—_ an Kipling says ae England had begun to doubt the the development of which should have been as carefully matured 
ot’ existence of evil, and the Boche is saving his belief. May not as the technical facility of the hand and the eye.” The art 










norte the sw oe > pean gr sg. orga eas schools, he declares in a letter to the New York Times, are to 

porter is “That the Germans by bombardment ‘mutila e Ca- : 3 

ner, Sam thedral at Reims may be conceded, but there is no proof of blame for - nseeenyonte 50% : 

me half. Mr. Kipling’s statement that they subsequently ‘defiled’ it. ‘Authoritative guidance is unquestionably lacking in all of 
a “Tt does not appear, except our art schools. The dignity 

ae his from Mr. Kipling’s fervid and of the Royal Academy and 

Kipling’s prejudiced rhetoric, that the the high respect in which the 


S utterly 
ermans,” 
Britisher: 

in honor 
Kipling’s 


Teuton any more than the En- 
glishman will be ‘eut off from 
fellowship with mankind,’ nor 
that the Germans are ‘heathens 
who have made of the cathe- 
drals they have destroyed 

























Directors of the Ecole Na- 
tionale des Beaux-Arts are held 
has a restraining influence 
upon the student, which saves 
him from being led astray into 
the hopeless paths of so-called 


nans toa altars on which to commemo- ‘Modernism’ or ‘ Art Nouveau’ 
has gone rate their own death through- that have shipwrecked so many 
to drink out the world.’ Thus far Ger- men of talent. In view of the 
English. many is no nearer death as a pernicious and monstrous de- 
. while he nation than is Great Britain velopments, or rather perver- 
atter how or France, and not anywhere sions, which the misguided 
y of hate, so near death as is Russia. schools of painting and sculp- 

Wuzzy’ “The Germans and Austro- ture have undergone in recent 
pling who Hungarians have not hesitated years, it would seem to me 


orge and 


any more than have the Allies 











right at this moment that our 










































































he veriest to fight their enemy with all the serious art schools, such’ as 
to human means and appliances known those of our Academy of De- 
rs are in to civilized, and sometimes to sign and Art Students’ League, 

: uncivilized, warfare, but they should establish courses of 
ate a man are not therefore ‘wild beasts,’ esthetics which the students 
is and the and Mr. Kipling exceeds the in all the departments should 
mong the limits of fair comment when be required to attend—in 
yolition of he says that ‘England is other words, classes where good 
the press, dealing with wild beasts who and bad taste should be demon- 
in Great have scientifically and philo- strated, where beauty and 
s ‘Song of sophically removed themselves grace should be defined, in 
‘epudiated inconceivably outside of contradistinction to the ugly. 
shrieking civilization.’ In past years art students were 


calaboose! “The Crown Prince at the 
d. There Argonne is described by Mr. 
e favored Kipling as ‘ busily getting rid of 
lish Army a few thousands of his father’s 
patriotism faithful subjects in order to 


required to study the antique. 
Insensibly they absorbed from 
the contemplation of the Greek 
a sense of proportion that was 
beautiful, of refinement, of 





lay mean, secure to himself the rever- grace, which became a part of 
s yet. sion of his father’s throne,’ their artistic equipment, and 
; own God and other German generals as unconsciously their-works were 
iolation of men who have ‘sold their souls always tinctured by the great 
t- murders to the devil for half nothing,’ ~ art of the past. 

American as ‘incompetents moving all 3 “‘T am aware that this rec- 
1e rules of hell to avoid hr stage eee oe ee ee CAP EAE, ommendation will not meet 


he German hold their jobs.’ Can it be Set up in the city of Emden. Captain von Miiller, like Hindenburg, with the welcome of the pres- 
s doing the said that some of the British will slowly be turned to iron under hammer-strokes of-devotees. ent-day art student. He 











| that sort officers have not also bargained wishes his freedom from the 
n to their their souls to the devil in order ‘academic,’ ‘to paint the thing 
I want ‘to to keep their jobs?—or are they all pure patriots fighting, or as he sees it’; and as he realizes that to épater the public is one of 
' but that rather directing others to fight, for pure love of God? the short roads to prominence, he selects an instructor who does 
rman’s al- “Mr. Kipling speaks of the ‘all-embracing vileness of the not require much drawing and teaches that to be strong is to be 
lishman of Boche.’ He designates the Germané as a race who ‘have brought brutal. In this regard, will you permit me to translate from a 
x is that he anonymous letter-writing to its highest pitch in their own dirty discourse of M. Bonnat [Director of the Ecole Nationale Supérieure 
n ‘keep his court-affairs,’ as if anonymous letters were never written in des Beaux-Arts de France], which appeared in a recent number 
England! of La Renaissance? ‘From the art of antiquity to the art of our 

“He compared the alleged German efforts to obtain Denmark, own time in traversing all thé great periods of the Gothic, the 

t that Mr. Austria, and France in 1870 to that of Mr. Smith, of England, Primitives, both French and Flemish, through the wonders of 
. view of 4 who married three wives, drowned them in bath-tubs, and the Italian Renaissance ... it is only by the study of form and 
os Angeles inherited the money. ; the purity of drawing that humanity has been enriched by eount- 
rks’ thans ‘The vilest and most unbelievable accusation that Mr. less chefs-d’euvre. It has been necessary to descend to our own 


Kipling makes against the German soldiers is that ‘at the word’ time to see these principles denied. And by whom? By the 


dpoint”: of command they drowned women and children and raped women Cubists and the Futurists!’ 


th exist in in the streets’ and ‘defiled the property and persons of their ‘“‘T can not disassociate in my own mind the monstrous aberra- 
Captives.’ tion of Germany in the present war with this awful development 
ybe is ‘not “These statements do him no credit and the English cause in myown profession. Some two years ago, in a picture-dealer’s 
struction of no good, for he has indulged in extremes of statement and in shop in Paris, Vollard by name, I was horrified to find the entire 
degraded comparisons that are not only unwarranted, but will collection composed of the most extreme works of the Cubists, 
but neither hot carry conviction. .At a later day, when the madness of Futurists, Pointillists, and all the insane schools of mental 


Mir. Kipling the hour and undue hatred of England’s foes have passed from maniacs. I remarked to the dealer my horror, and asked if he 
sides, going his brain, will he not feel that he debauched his splendid intellect ever sold them. Raising his shoulders he replied: ‘I take three 


in stooping to misrepresent England’s enemies?” car-loads to Germany every spring and fall and sell every one.’”’ 
‘ 
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THE POEM OF A SOUL REGENERATE 


of a great spiritual conquest,’ should incline. us to 

optimism with regard to the religious signs of the 
times, remarks a writer in The Homiletic Review (New York, 
October) in expressing his immediate feeling about John Mase- 
field’s ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy.” It is described as ‘‘a study in 
conversion,’ and the amazing fact about the poem, we are told, 
is that, altho it is poetry, emotional and passionate, the religious 
experience it lays bare before us stands the strain of close philo- 
sophical scrutiny. Nor is the event it records the “‘interesting 
conversion of some cultured agnostic, but the sensational, 
catastrophic conversion of a village wastrel, a drunkard, poacher, 
bully, and libertine.” Readers of the poem will recall that Saul 
Kane, the convert, is started on the right road as the result 
of a dispute between him and a fellow poacher, Bill Myers, over 
Saul’s encroachment on certain ‘‘fields and coverts’’ it had been 
agreed were to be reserved to Myers. Saul knows he is in the 
wrong, but exasperates Myers so that he consents to fight the 
matter out in Wood Top Field. Incidentally the village book- 
maker makes a purse of ‘‘five pounds a side,’’ and all the ne’er- 
do-wells of the community gather in the moonlight to see the 
fray. From the beginning Saul has a feeling of remorse, because, 
as he says to himself: ‘‘I’m fighting to defend a lie.” Almost 
he is persuaded to step up to his opponent and confess, but he 
puts the thought away, because of his friends and, as Saul 
explains: 


A BEST-SELLING POEM, which is, moreover, the ‘“‘drama 


They’d backed me, see? O Lord, the sin 
Done for the things there’s money in. 


Myers is knocked out, altho he claims not to have been beaten, 
warning Saul to beware the next time they meet when there 
shall be no friend to watch the clock for him, and when Myers is 
not suffering from a er’cked thumb. The clock, be it said, 
consisted of ‘‘two brandy-flasks,’’ which ‘‘for fear of noise” 
clinked out the call for time. Myers scorns to shake hands with 
Saul, who is.led off victorious to the public house known as ‘‘ The 
Lion.”” The long night of bestial drinking and revelry ends with 
all of Saul’s companions in sodden sleep. From the inn-room, 
which he calls ‘‘that pigsty of the fiend,’”’ Saul leans out of the 
open window to take some air. He feels the ‘‘cool wind go like 
grace about the sleeping market-place.”” We read then: 


The clock struck three, and sweetly, slowly. 
The bells chimed Holy, Holy, Holy; 

. And in a second’s pause there fell 
The cold note of the chapel bell, 
And then a cock crew, flapping wings, 
And summat made me think of things. 
How long those ticking clocks had gone 
From church and chapel, on and on, 
Ticking the time out, ticking slow 
To men and girls who'd come and go, 
And how they ticked in belfry dark 
When half the town was bishop's park, 
And how'd they'd rung a chime full tilt 
The night after the church was built, 
And how that-night was Lambert's Feast, 
The night I'd fought and been a beast. 
And how a change had come. And then 
I thought, ‘‘ You tick to different men.”’ 


In the insane recoil from the life he had led Saul strips off his 
clothes and, waving a lighted lamp in either hand, runs through 
the town, warning the world of the death and destruction to come. 
What is more, he rouses the whole town by ringing the fire-bell. 
Eluding pursuit, he returns to the inn, where his condition is 
explained on the most familiar grounds, and he is taken care of. 


The next day the ‘‘second trump” is to be blown, and he rishegs 
out into the street after having knocked things about in the inn, 
He comes in tilt with the parson of the village and, as the writer: 
in The Homil tic Review observes, shows in his argumenis “a 
shrewd knowledge of religious ideals” and that he has “thought 
deeply on social matters.’’ But, as Saul admits, the ‘parson 
proved -to people’s eyes that I was drunk and he was wise.” 
Enragéd at the gibing grins and tittering of passers-by, Saul 
returns to the public house. Jane, the barmaid, had promised to 
meet him ‘‘on that low ,wall up Worcester Walk” at half-past 
six. in ‘the evening. Jane failing to appear, he returns to the 
village “‘resolved to brace himself with gin,”’ because he is moved 
by the'fact that 

The blood-edged clouds were all in tatters, 

The sky and earth seemed mad as hatters; 


They had a-death-look wild and odd, 
Of something dark fo id by God. 


In the market-place presently the townsfolk are scandalized 
to see “‘little Jimmy Jaggard”’ in converse with ‘‘boozer Kane.” 
Jimmy’s mother is in a shop, while the boy waits outside, and 
thither word is quickly taken to her. She comes out and 
threatens the child with a terrible beating for having talked with 
Saul, and she tells Saul the bitter story of her life, during which 
she has borne eight children and buried five. Also she blames 
on Saul the fact that her son Dick ‘‘took the road to hell”’ the 
night Saul praised his singing. Saul slinks away into the night, 
‘‘knowing deep down that she was right.” Back to the public 
house he fares, where a Quaker missionary completes his con- 
version by pouring his drink away from him on the floor— 


“Saul Kane,” she said, ‘‘when next you drink, 
Do me the gentleness to think 

That every drop of drink accurst 

Makes Christ within you die of thirst.” 


Taking note of the,objections in some quarters to the con- 
version of Saul Kane as a seeming contradiction, the writer in 
The Homiletic Review tells us that ‘‘conversion seems a con- 
tradiction because it is a contradiction,’’ and he rather scores 
‘even religious folk’”’ who are too materialistic in these matters 
and “‘strive to account for every phenomenon.’ In their 
attempt to ‘‘enclose and define the religious experience,” he 
adds, they often ‘‘unconsciously refute its claim to superior 
spiritual value.”” We read then: 


‘Perhaps the chief premonitory signs of the pending change in 
Saul Kane’s life are two in number. We will use William 
James’s poignant phrases to describe them—first, ‘the sick 
soul,’ and secondly, ‘the divided self.’ 

“Despite discrepancies in creeds, nearly all definite religious 
experiences begin in uneasiness, in a sense that there is something 
wrong within. This pessimistic element is conspicuous in 
Buddhism as well as in Christianity. The vanity of mortal 
things, the sense of sin, the leveling of one’s self-satisfaction 
to the dust—all these manifest themselves in more or less degree. 
John Bunyan’s ‘Grace Abounding’ is a classic example. So 
utter was his soul-sickness that he said, ‘I was sorry that God 
had made me a man.’ The same world-weariness possest 
Saul Kane. The thought of mortality opprest him. @ 


And all the wise brain understands, 
And all the beauty, all the power 
. Is cut down like a withered flower. 


“Then there is the other characteristic—‘the divided self.’ 
This is a recurrent trait. Even after years of consecration, 
St. Paul said, ‘What I would, that I do not; but what I hate, 
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A “SUNDAY” GATHERING. 
These people came out to hear Billy Sunday at the Bible-Day ceremonies of the World's Bible Congress at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 








that I do.’ But just prior to conversion the duplicity is par- 
ticularly distressing. St. Augustine’s ‘Confessions’ beautifully 
show the contending of the two wills. In Saul Kane’s instance, 
even the elements seemed to rage, so fierce was the struggle in 
his soul.” 

Professor James, it is recalled, set down the following as ‘‘ post- 
conversion characteristics.” First, the sense of a higher control 
and a corresponding assurance of peace. Secondly, the sense of 
perceiving truths not known before. Thirdly, the objective 
change which the world appears to undergo. Fourthly, the 
ecstasy of happiness produced. To these our commentator adds 
a fifth, which is ‘‘a shifting of the emotional center toward 
affection and a recognition of what Professor James himself 
calls elsewhere ‘the claims of the non-ego.’’”’ Now the marvel 
about ‘‘The Everlasting Mercy,” we are told, is that “‘every one 
of these traits’? is found in the poem. Finally, Saul Kane’s 
manner of living after his conversion is thus noted: 


“His coming upon ‘old Callow at his autumn plowing’ 
immediately after his rebirth made him resolve to follow the 
honest calling of a plowman. 


I knew that Christ was there with Callow. 
That Christ had taught me what to be. 
That I should plow and as I plowed 

My Savior Christ should sing aloud. 

And as I drove the clods apart 

Christ would be plowing in my heart, 
Through rest-harrow and bitter roots, 
Through all my bad life's rotten fruits. 


“He had been to the place of vision. Now he would translate 
the eestasy into achievement, and reveal, in the steady fulfilment 
of a task suitable to his ability and station, the new quality of 
his inner life. A common plowman would he henceforth be, 
but work would never be a drudgery, for the vision at his heart 
should preserve him from all that was sordid and mean.” 





IS THE FAIR “WIDE OPEN”?—Both the Exposition au- 
thorities and the Mayor of San Francisco gave their assurance 
before the Fair opened that a high moral tone would be main- 
tained both within and without the grounds. Doubtless “they 
originally intended to keep faith,” says The Episcopal Recorder 
(Philadelphia), ‘“‘but they have been influenced by financial 
necessities.” Not even their intentions, abetted by various 
religious societies, have been able to prevent what Bascom John- 


son now reports in Social Hygiene and is summarized by The 
Recorder: 


“Within the Exposition are several concessions, maintained 
despite protests specifically against them, which are deplorably 
vicious, portraying sexual indecencies, including even exhibitions 
of entire nudity. Known professional prostitutes are tolerated, 
and certain conditions which were declared as being too bad to 
be allowed in the city itself are permitted in these concessions. 

“In the city itself open prostitution is allowed, and in one 


district, Mr. Johnson says: ‘It is estimated that there are from 
six hundred to one thousand women on duty, the policemen 
being there‘apparently to prevent anything that would interfere 
with the orderly and profitable traffic in vice.’...... 

‘‘Summing up his report, Mr. Johnson says: ‘In spite of 
announcements of officials to the contrary, San Francisco re- 
mains one of the few large cities of this country where prostitu- 
tion is frankly and openly tolerated.” 





DEBATING A NATIONAL ANTHEM 


T WAS SOMEWHAT like a comedy—the New York 
I Evening Sun calls it an ‘‘attack of nerves’’—that agitated 
the General Synod of the Church in Canada at their recent 
session in Toronto. They debated a whole morning on the 
question of the propriety of reviving the second stanza in the 
British national anthem for use during the war-time. The 
stanza runs in this fashion: 
O Lord our God, arise. 
Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks: 
On thee our hopes we fix, 
God save us all. 

When the Book of Common Prayer was compiled, so The 
Living Church (Milwaukee) reminds us, it ‘“‘was felt that this 
verse was crude and perhaps somewhat unchristian.” It was 
therefore omitted from the hymnal, the third stanza became the 
second, and a stanza beginning ‘“‘Our loved Dominion bless’”’ 
became the third stanza. Some members of the debating 
Synod at Toronto seem to think that the times warranted a res- 
toration of the verse to the hymnal, since it has been sung quite 
freely in the country at large. Dean Evans, of Montreal, moved 
its restoration, but tho the suggestion was applauded, many 
opposed. It seemed to smack too much of Germany’s ‘‘Hymn 
of Hate.’”’” An amendment was offered asking for its authoriza- 
tion during the war. Soberer counsels intervened with the sug- 
gestion that those who wished might use it without authoriza- 
tion. The amendment and the original motion were eventually 
lost, and that seemed to dispose of the question, but the Mani- 
toba Free Press informs us to the contrary: 


** Anglican bishops assembled at the General Synod in Trinity 
College on Saturday unanimously declared themselves in favor 
of calling upon God to confound the crooked politics of the 
Kaiser, and to frustrate the knavish tricks of his servants in air, 
land, and sea. The declaration was sent in the following message 
to the lower house in the midst of the morning session: 

“““The president of the upper house begs to inform the pro- 
locutor that the upper house has unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“«eMhat, in the judgment of the upper house, in time of war 
and tumult, the second verse of fhe national anthem (begin- 
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ning ‘O Lord our God, arise’) may be sung in our churches with 
perfect propriety.’”’ 

“The message came like a thunderbolt when every one had 
thought the storm which had raged over the verse had subsided. 
The delegates were so astonished that they rose en masse and. 
sang the words that the majority of them had two days before 
declared they would not sing. Two or three delegates remained 
seated. Rev. Dr. Patterson-Smythe, who had called the verse 
‘a proclamation of hate,’ jumped up, but when he came to the 
line ‘Confound their politics,’ he sat down.” 


The New York Evening Sun refuses to be imprest by the pro- 
ceeding in any other way than as good comedy. It even also 
impugns the literary value of the verse itself: 


‘“‘The precious stanza has always sounded very quaint in 
modern ears. The rest of the British national anthem is respect- 
able, even if pretty stodgy; and tho it is usually attributed to 
‘poor Henry Carey,’ it bears many earmarks of the Rev. Nahum 
Tate, that marvelous laureate of England whose muse collab- 
orated with that of the Rev. Nicholas Brady upon their justly 
famous ‘New Version of the Psalms of David.’ Commentators 
have often wondered what King David himself, who was at 
least a forthright and outspoken person, would have thought of 
their work. 

‘‘Perhaps some grotesquerie in the rimes of ‘icks’ is responsible 
for the banality of the verse, but the final line is unquestionably 
grand, in its omnibus appeal: 


God save us all! 


**A curious parallel to its self-conscious outery is found in the 
very differently phrased petition of the New Hampshire farmer 
who prayed so fervently: ‘O Lord, bless me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife; us four and no more.’ 

‘“The very agony of scruple in all these expressions in which 
the Lord’s duty is pointed out so explicitly and in detail is prob- 
ably what makes them absurd in the reading. Yet now we learn 
that the Canadian House of Bishops has reversed the action of 
the General Synod in excluding that wondrous second stanza, 
and that all the delegates stood on chairs and cheered, and the 
khaki-clad chaplain led off, and those glorious lines about con- 
founding their politics and frustrating their knavish tricks were 
roared out in a resounding chorus with tremendous enthusiasm. 
Which goes to show that sense outweighs sound when it comes to 
patriotic or devotional poetry. Even Nahum Tate couldn’t 
spoil the Psalms.” 





TEACHING RELIGION BY THE GARY PLAN 
[is RELIGIOUS PHASE of the ‘‘Gary School System”’ 


is recommending itself in some quarters as a practicable 

if not ideal solution for the problem of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools. The system in general, taking its name from 
the new industrial city of Gary, Indiana, where it was first 
.adopted, is so new that its many-sided aspects are but im- 
perfectly known by the country at large. It is supposed to 
afford an economy in time and money, with a more intensive 
education for the child than the ordinary systems, but the 
The 


discussion of those aspects belongs in another department. 
school superintendent of Gary, Mr. William A. Wirt, was 
“‘clear-sighted enough to see that when his novel school system 
assumed to shape the life of its pupils on every side, it could not 
consistently omit religion,” says the editorial writer of The 


* Continent (Chicago). Yet when finding a place for religion in 
his new scheme, ‘‘the one tradition of the American free school 
which did hamper even his daring originality was the rule that 
no religion must be taught in a schoolroom supported by public 
taxes.”” Mr. Wirt found a way out, however: 


“‘He set aside a time during each school-day to be devoted to 
religious instruction, and for that hour divided the pupils into 
groups according to the religious preferences of their parents. 
Then he sent each group to its own church or parish-house to be 
taught religion by priests, pastors, or teachers waiting there. 

“Tt is definitely made plain that at this daily religious hour the 
children are not dismissed from school. Tho they spend the 
hour in the churches which their respective parents prefer, they 
are there under school supervision. The religious classes are an 
integral part of the city school system.” 


The Literary Digest for October 16, 1915 


The Continent sees the likelihood of the Gary plan of education 
being imitated by other cities, New York already trying it, out 
in some sections of the'city; but its editor feels that the religious 
aspect of the new system is much the most important: 


‘In New York, where Superintendent Wirt’s system is this fal] 
being copied in several district schools, the religious classes jp. 
cident to it are being also provided for by prompt cooperation 
of an interdenominational committee. And no doubt in any 
town whose school board undertook to profit by Gary’s innova. 
tion the churches would be equally sure to take up this out 
standing feature of it. 

‘But the issue of church duty in the matter does not end with 
the simple considering of what churches should do in towns to 
which the Gary plan spreads by its educational appeal. 

“The more urgent matter to think about is whether in towns 
where school boards and teachers are not interested in the strict 
school practise of Gary, clturch leaders ought nevertheless to 
urge the adoption of the Gary scheme as it pertains to religious 
classes. 

“This latter inquiry involves considering whether the Gary 
plan is the best way of introducing moral training among the 
ehildren of the public schools. 

“On this point, habitual readers of The Continent will readily 
surmise that The Continent does not think it the best way. It 
has been the plea of this page that the public schools them- 
selves should teach their children ethical ideals. 

“‘A broad selection from the teachings of men in all ages who 
have had conscience toward God—coupled with an equally broad 
choice of noble examples from among men who have sincerely 
sought to please God—would infallibly convey to the hearts of 
impressionable children incentives to personal integrity and social 
usefulness. 

‘* And in the equitable atmosphere of American public schools, 
these things can be taught so simply and so fairly that the most 
sectarian of parents will not be offended. 

‘“The doctrines of no church would be flouted by public-school 
emphasis on the common terms of all religion. Indeed, the 
children of any faith would be bound to it more firmly if in school 
they were day after day imprest with the absolute necessity of 
religion in a strong life. 

““And above all, this policy would compel the State to recog- 
nize and calculate on, instead of constantly evading, this basic 
principle: 

‘‘Neither this Republic nor any other could long survive if a 
majority of its people ceased to be conscious that they are an- 
swerable to God for their personal conduct and the right discharge 
of the duties of life. 

“That being true, the State in self-defense ought to train its 
growing citizens to that consciousness.”’ 






















Nevertheless, the writer sees that ‘‘in a democracy it is not 
always possible to insist on the ultimate reach of even a sound 
principle’’; still he concedes that ‘‘there are strong signs that the 
Gary plan of religious instruction is the plan to which the common 
mind at the present moment is most favorably disposed.” For— 


“That plan is not theoretic, but can be seen at work in con- 
crete example. Moreover, it is a plan developed not by the 
churches, but by school authorities; it can’t therefore be sus- 
pected of concealing sectarian maneuver. 

“More important still, it offers the only arrangement in which 
at the present moment there is any likelihood of Roman Catho- 
lies participating. Liberal-minded priests at least will no doubt 
allow parish children to attend public schools if assured of an 
hour each day in which to give them religious training in church. 

“The worst objection to the Gary plan is that once a day it 
drags the hateful cleaver of sectarian difference through com- 
panies of children who ought to be taught that they belong to- 
gether in a common Americanism. But that can be in large 
part counteracted by the Protestant churches instructing their 
children cooperatively. — 

‘And meanwhile there will be a clear advantage to the credit 
of unification if Roman Catholic children, who are now divided 
from their Protestant neighbors through the whole of their educa- 
tional life, can be brought into fellowship with the Protestants 
for all their schooling except a single daily hour. 

“At all events, any practicable way to get systematic daily 
moral instruction for all public-school pupils is a good way to go. 

“In your town, therefore, won’t you look about you and see if 
sentiment can’t be developed to demand the local introduction 
of Gary’s practise in sending school children daily to their 
pastors for religious training?” 


GERM. 
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GERMANY IN TURKEY AND THE 
BALKANS 
The Near East from Within. With thirteen 


avure illustrations. Octavo, pp. viii-256. 
jo Fork: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $3 net. 


What lends especial interest to these po- 
litical memoirs is the fact that they throw 
a flood of light on events directly relating 
to affairs in the Balkans. The author was 
a trusted servant of Emperor William II., 
and had fine opportunities to study and 
observe events which took place, so to 
speak, behind the scenes of history, which 
are often more important than the formal 
drama itself. Secret diplomacy and state- 
craft are here laid jbare with a sang-froid 
that at times makes the reader smile. The 
author sets down, with cynical frankness 
and a wealth of studied detail, plans and 
projects which their author supposed to be 
covered with the secrecy of the con- 
fessional. It is with a sort of surgeon’s 
verve that he reveals and dissects grandiose 
schemes. He accomplishes his task in a 
downright businesslike way, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world to 
expose the secrets of princes. 

The book has attracted more attention 
than is usually accorded to an unsigned 
work. Critics seem to have invariably 
praised it. The New York Sun described 
it as ‘‘a remarkable book that is likely 
to attract wide attention.”’. The Times ai- 
luded to its “extraordinary revelations 
about the course of German diplomacy re- 
garding Turkey, Egypt, Russia, and the 
Balkan States.’”” Readers of English 
magazines will recall the cryptic signature 
of Four Stars in connection with certain 
articles dealing with higher polities and 
diplomacy. Their author is the writer who 
is here introduced in book-form to the 
American public. ‘“‘At times a silent 
observer,’ he writes in his preface, ‘‘not 
seldom a mere cog in the great wheel, or, 
again, entrusted with operations of diplo- 
matic moment, cireumstances made me 
acquainted with the mysteries and under- 
currents of political life-and of diplomatic 
intrigue in many parts of the world.” 

On the outbreak of the war, and with 
that rapid development of events now 
regarded as unique in history, the secret 
knowledge which the author possest as- 
sumed such new and momentous impor- 
tance that he felt a sort of obligation to 
impart it to the world. ‘Things which I 
did not understand seem to have become 
clear,” he says. ‘Events, the significant 
purport of which I did not earlier realize, 
now stand out vivid and strong from the 
chambers of my memory.” The con- 
temporary portraits, in which the book 
abounds, have a kind of startling veracity. 
Above all, the full-length portrait of the 
German Emperor i is drawn with a boldness 
and sagacity which are exceptional in royal 
pen-portraiture. 

The volume opens with an intimate 
description of the Orient and of the deposed 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, that relic of Byzan- 
tine cunning and ferocity who has been 
strapped like a corpse to the back of Europe 
as long as men can remember. 

The seeret history of the enterprises of 
the German Emperor and his associates, 
the principal of whom were von Bieberstein 
and von der Goltz, in Turkey, forms one of 





the most startling and interesting episodes 
in the diplomacy to which is directly 
traceable the war now devastating Europe. 
The negotiations which paved the way 
for the Turco-German alliance, so por- 
tentous for Europe, are laid bare in their 
smallest} details; not, however, until the 
author has set the scene adequately for the 
drama. Constantinople, with its wealth 
of historic associations, seems to have in- 
spired something like affection in the 
author. He pictures the ancient city of the 
Byzantine Cesars as only a German in love 
with history can. He describes ‘the 
slender white minarets which rise at every 
corner and meet the eye wherever one 
turns.”” These for him ‘‘are full of sweet 
and dreadful memories; they rise up on 
the clear horizon of Stamboul as if to defy 
any conqueror to touch or to attempt to 
destroy their soft, sad beauty.” This 
paradise inhabited by a devil, as it were, 
rises before the reader of these pages with 
unusual vividness. In Constantinople one 
may walk around walls erected by Justinian 
in the days ‘‘when Byzantium kept the 
world chained to her chariot.”” Everything 
in the Ottoman Empire speaks of ‘‘dead 
glories and buried heroes, of romances and 
love-affairs intermingled with crime and 
murder, with women’s tears and men’s 
vengeanees.”’ Such was the stage which 
attracted the Kaiser with the intensity 
that the magnet attracts iron. 

On the occasion of the imperial pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, William II. proposed 
to the Sultan that Germany be made the 
custodian of Jerusalem. When he arrived 
within sight of the, walls of Jerusalem 
he asked to be shown the exact spot 
whence Godfrey, of Bouillon, first saw the 
Holy City. His desire being complied 
with, he uttered these words: ‘“‘It is fitting 
that a memorial to perpetuate the name of 
the first king of Jerusalem should be raised 
by the first German sovereign who has 
been able to walk in his footsteps.’’ The 
secret negotiations (in whieh the author 
himself was the agent) between the Kaiser 
and his relative, the late King Carol, of 
Roumania, form one of the most interesting 
chapters of this fascinating book. There is 
also a remarkable chapter describing an 
interview between the Kaiser and the 
Czar, from which the-Russian ruler emerges 
in a creditable light. 


PAUL CARUS’S BOOK ON GOETHE 


Carus, Paul. Goethe: With Special Considera- 
tion of His Philoso} ape With illustrations. Octavo, 
pp. 357. Chicago: he Open Court Publishing 
Company. $3 net. 


Dr. Carus has written on many subjects 
—wNietzsche, the Buddhistic and Confucian 
literature and philosophy, Pragmatism, the 


“Principle of Relativity,” the ‘‘Mechan- 
istie Principle.” He has probably gone 
further afield in the esoteric and meta- 
physical realm of ideas than have most 
present-day writers. He has won dis- 
tinction as a popularizer of philosophy, but 
his latest book may make a wider appeal 
than any other he has: written. 

While Goethe may be said to have 
incarnated German romanticism, he was 
fundamentally a philosopher, and his mas- 
ter-work “‘ Faust,” pronounced by Macaulay 
to be the supreme achievement in litera- 
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ture, fairly breathes the spirit of modern 
philosophy. To this poem, Goethe’s most 
popular work, the author has devoted a 
considerable portion of his book. In 
“Faust,” according to Dr. Carus, Goethe 
portrayed himself. Goethe had a multiple 
personality in which there was a strange 
blending of modernism and mysticism. 
His interest in the traditional Faust 
character, in the author’s view, showed 
itself very intensely in his study of magic 
lore, as well as in his passionate pursuit of 
alchemy, astrology, and kindred pseudo- 
sciences. Never, perhaps, has any poet 
stamped so deeply his intimate personality 
upon his literary creation as Goethe in the 
character of Faust. The author’s criticism 
and dissection of the poem are very inter- 
esting. New light is continually break- 
ing forth on familiar scenes. Faust, like 
Prometheus, is of a Titanic cast of mind. 
“He does not bow to God,” says the 
author, ‘‘nor does he fear the Evil One. 
He cares not for his fate in this world nor 
in the next. He possesses unusual strength 
of mind. Him the thought of heaven does 
not allure nor hell terrify.” 

Piercing through the mask of Faust one 
may perceive the lineaments of Goethe 
himself. What the poet typifies in his 
hero is the spirit of the Reformation, with 
all that it implies, the dawn of natural 
science, the revival of learning—in a word, 
the Renaissance. Faust also typifies aspir- 
ing manhood and has his prototype in all 
those characters of literature and legend 
“‘who find no satisfaction in their surround- 
ings, but dare destiny to yield to them 
pleasanter, better, nobler conditions, with 
a richer and deeper life.”’ 

Along chapter devoted to the religion 
of Goethe contains new and interesting 
matter concerning the poet’s intellectual 
experience. As in Voltaire’s case, his 
optimism, tho fundamental and enduring, 
received a severe shock from the earth- 
quake of Lisbon, which took place when he 
was a child. His relation to women, a 
subject which has received much attention, 
is dwelt upon with singular taste. A true 
history of Goethe must necessarily be a 
literary history of his age, and that is 
exactly what Dr. Carus’s readable book 
is. The author has grouped round the 
central sun of German literature, if one : 
may so speak, nearly all the lights of that 
remarkable literary period. The book con- 
tains one hundred and eighty portraits 
and other historical illustrations. 


COLONEL GORGAS ON. HIS WORK — 
IN PANAMA 


Gorgas, William Crawford. Sanitation in 
Panama. With illustrations. by 298. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. $2 net. 

The author of this book has vecsived high 
and merited praise for the important, if not 
paramount, réle he played in building the 
Panama Canal. The whole story of sant 
tation in Panama is here told by General 
Gorgas himself. There is little risk in 
asserting that the narrative of the amazing 
results, reached through the application of 
modern methods in a zone infested by 
deadly yellow fever and, kindred tropical 
diseases, stands unrivaled in the history 
of sanitation. The book js written in un- 
technical language and is intended for the 
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Now Comes the 
Day’s Reward— 





Home 


Billiards! 


With the smooth balls glistening 
in the early lamplight on the cheer- 
ful green cloth—with lessons 
learned, business done and a good 
meal stowed away—all hands are 
eager for a rousing round of carom 
or pocket billiards on the Bruns- 
wick ‘* Baby Grand.’’ 

One chance shot—a droll re- 
mark—a hair’s breadth hit—any of 
these may decide tonight’s victory! 

No wonder billiards unlocks a 
flow of mirth. This game puts 
new blood into hard-worked men 

heeps boys home at last! 


Superb Brunswick 


“Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertibles” and 
“Quick Demountables,” $27 Up 


Brunswick Home Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Tables, made of beautiful woods, 
appeal to the expert as well as the novice 
because they are scientifically built. 
Accurate angles, quick-acting Monarch 
cushions and fast ever-level bed. So 
don’t confuse them with toys or flimsy 
contraptions. 


Every Brunswick is a real man’s table, 
though made in sizes to fit in any home. 


Free Trial, Then 10c a Day 


You take no risk, for we let you test 
any Brunswick in your own home 30 days 
Sree! 

Then pay us only a small amount 
monthly—as little as 10 cents a day. 
Our prices are low because we’ re making 
home tables for thousands—now $27 
upward, 


Playing Outfit Given 


Hand-tapered Cues, Balls, Rack, 
Markers, Spirit Level, Cue-Clamps, 
expert book of 49 games, etc.—a com- 
plete high-class Playing Outfit included 
free with any Brunswick. 

Now see these handsome tables in 
actual colors and get full details in our 
famous .book—‘‘Billiards—The Home 
Magnet.” The coupon ora postal brings 


it free, postpaid! Send today. 
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THE BRUNSWICK. BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 18 T, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free postpaid your color-book 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
and tell about your free trial offer. 
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The Literary Digest for October 16, 1915 


general reader. It opens with a history of 
yellow fever—that persistent scourge of 
civilization. : 

For two hundred years before the 
Spanish-American War, yellow fever caused 
great loss of life and much destruction of 
wealth. Most persons must keep a vivid 
remembrance of how the South was 
ravaged by the dread and repulsive disease. 
In 1878 occurred the deadliest and most 
extensive epidemic of yellow fever that 
ever visited the United States. The whole 
of the Mississippi valley, more or less 
thickly populated, was ravaged by the 
plague. Thirteen thousand people: died. 
The estimated loss in money was more than 
one hundred millions. The author gives 
striking data of the blighting effect of the 
dread sickness upon all human effort in the 
communities attacked. Havana has felt the 
dread hand of the disease in a terrible way. 

When General Gorgas went to Havana in 
1898 he found a condition of affairs verging 
on the frightful. The army which went to 
Santiago ‘‘suffered as severely from yellow 
fever and other tropical diseases as any 
military expedition into the tropics had 
suffered before that time.’”’ The death- 
rate, the author tells us, had it remained, 
‘‘would have been just as high as was that 
of the French Army of similar size which 
was exterminated in the island of Haiti 
one hundred years before.”” Of an army of 
sixteen thousand men who were in prime 
condition when they were landed in the 
tropical region, he found fully four-fifths 
stricken with the deadly pest. Complete 
demoralization prevailed. ‘‘Officers and 
men,” writes General Gorgas, ‘‘ became 
nervous and hysterical.” 

The successful warfare waged upon this 
disease, which had proved far more danger- 
ous than hostile armies, is deseribed with a 
wealth of interesting detail. The results se- 
cured were of an astonishing character and 
are probably unexampled in the records of 
scientific achievement. Panama, once one 
of the deadliest places on earth, was trans- 
formed by American enterprise and intelli- 
gence into ‘‘a veritable health-resort.” . 


HISTORIANS WHO HAVE TAUGHT 
GERMANS 


Guilland, A. Modern Germany and Her 
s. Large 8vo, pp. 360. New York: Mc- 
t. 


Historian 
Bride, Nast & Company. $2.25 ne 

At the beginning of the war the military 
ideals of the Teutonic allies were regarded 
as traceable to von Treitschke, Nietzsche, 
and von Bernhardi, and the temper which 
governed the German people was con- 
sidered the direct effect of the teaching of 
these three men. But reflection made it 
evident—as was perceived at once by a 
few scholars more intimate with German 
history—that this explanation did not fully 
cover the ground. Not in one generation 
does a people acquire the idea that its 
**necessities’”’ must govern the world. 

The volume before us, by the professor 
of history at L’Ecole Polytechnique Suisse, 
is one of several written since the war and 
tracing the descent of the Prussian-German 
idea. It sketches with fidelity the life- 
work of five eminent historians whose in- 
fluence molded the growth of what has 
become dominant in Germany. The five 
are Niebuhr, von Ranke, Mommsen, von 
Sybel, and von Treitschke. The author 
shows that, altho two of these were par 
excellence historians of the Roman Empire, 
and another of the Papacy, their chief care 
was the effect of their labors upon social 








and political Germany—the unification of 
Germany on the Prussian basis. 

The reader is not to suspect in this book 
a polemic against Germany inspired by 
blindness to the great«merits of the hig. 
torians it. describes. Nor, on the other 
hand, will he find in it that straining for 
impartiality which leads to refusal 
record a true statement of the facts. Due 
credit is accorded to the ‘‘genius,”’ whether 
native or the result of patience and labor, 
of the ‘“‘great five’; equally the thread 
of Prussianism, which runs with prede- 
termination through the writings of all, is 
unmistakably displayed. Another servieg 
is done by our author in that the back. 
ground of these historians’ mental creations 
are sketched in—as, for example, how Dahl. 
mann gave direction to von Treitschke’s 
political views. A picture of literary Ger. 
many is skilfully limned in. 

To those who think Germany’s present 
course a summer madness, a paroxysm 
from which she will recover easily when the 
violence has spent itself, this volume will 
prove both disappointing and ominous. It 
will make clear both the reason and the 
cause for the Allies’ determination to win 
absolutely. Forit reveals a people educated 
to its present course. Prussianism was ex- 
prest by Freytag, in 1848, thus: 


“Tf, in order to bring about. (German) 
unity, we must even march against Ger- 
mans (which God forbid), Prussia will 
march, . . . and perhaps . that is what 
distinguishes us Prussians from other Ger- 
mans, for we are ready to shed our last drop 
of blood to have our way. ... What should 
we fear? Are we not a nation of warriors?” 


The present war is presented as the ex- 
tension of this idea to other nations. If 
Latium grew by annexation, as Niebuhr 
holds; if ‘‘ the true destiny of Prussia is to be 

. a military monarchy,’’ as von Ranke 
maintains; if to Mommsen Greeks and Ger- 
mans are alone admirable; if to von Sybel 
repression of other peoples by Prussia is 
justice; if Treitschke thinks that only 
Germans know “‘idealism, frankness, pride, 
self-forgetfulness, and an invincible at- 
tachment to right,” these being Germany’s 
teachers, how can the present conflict end 
else than under German domination or 
with Germany’s aims crusht? Such is the 
author’s conclusion. 


EARLY AUTUMN FICTION 


Harben, Will N. The Inner Law. Pp. 399, 
New York and London: Harper & Sake 1915. 
$1.35. 


The scenes of Mr. Harben’s new story 
are laid in Georgia. He has made the 
history of one family illustrate the de- 
terioration of character that comes when 
human passions and loose living stultify 
and eradicate lofty ideals. Carter Crofton 
had the aspirations and ideals of a poet, 
but his grandfather, father, and elder 
brother had weakened their vitality by 
excessive dissipation. To separate him 
from the inherent vices and those sug- 
gested by undesirable companionship, his 
uncle Tom invites him to the country, 
bound that Carter should avoid the family 
heritage. Alas for ‘‘the best-laid schemes0’ 
mice an’ men,” ‘‘ Blood will telk!’’ and pretty 
little Lydia Romley proves an irresistible 
temptation, and the inevitable tragedy 
happens. The plot from this point be- 
comes, Mr. Harben’s theme of the inexor 
able “inner law.”” Uncle Tom’s warning 
comes too late, and Crofton, following 
worldly advice, ‘reaps the whirlwind.” 
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His father’s insanity and death, his dying 
powers of poetic creation, his life abroad 
—all leave him dissatisfied and restless. 
Tragic and spiritual experiences have to 
come into his life before he begins to see 
light. The destinies of Lydia and Carter 
are worked out by Mr. Harben by situa- 
tions which sound for us the deep realities 
of life and prove that we are keenly 
susceptible to heritage, environment, and 
power of suggestion. 


Ses Teh, San ea rest 

The problems furnished by the ambi- 
tions of feminists are oecupying, more and 
more, plays and literature. Mr. Grant por- 
trays here a perfectly natural product of 
the times. Strangely enough, there are no 
real villains in the plot, nothing but 
typical modern characters having the usual 
experiences of life. Nevertheless we see 
what happened and what may happen to 
anyone under these new conditions unless 
one studies carefully both sides of every 
question. Mary Arnold and Oliver Randall 
married because they loved each other, and 
both believed their daily life could be 
ideal. The ordering of her home and care 
of her two children are done by Mary with 
ability and thoughtful care; she is a per- 
fect hostess and a wonderful manager. 
The new element lies in Mary’s aspiration 
to become famous and self-supporting on 
her own account. Each failed, however, 
to sympathize with the other’s deepest 
efforts because of absorption in personal 
achievement, so that when Sybil Fielding 
is left to run things while Mary is away 
they unconsciously drift into dangers 
which Mary has ignored and which nearly 
wreck their lives. There is much food for 
discussion in some of the unusual situa- 
tions created, and the characters, while a 
little unnatural, are admirably chosen to 
illustrate the author’s evident point of view. 


Lagerléf, Selma. Jerusalem. Translated by 
Velma Swanston Howard. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. ; 

“Jerusalem” is founded on a religious 
pilgrimage, made a few years since by 
peasant inhabitants of Dalecarlia, the 
province of Miss Lagerlif’s adopted home. 
She has found a theme that gives relief 
from the hackneyed themes of many 
novels. She gives relief also from the 
monotony of style and diction which so 
often characterizes the modern story. 
Miss Lagerlof is the only woman who has 
received the Nobel prize for literature, and 
the only woman who is a member of the 
Swedish Academy. Her literary methods 
and treatment are marked by much origi- 
nality, a deep sympathy, and an intuitive 
understanding of human emotions, of 
the motives that govern the normal mind. 
The first chapter in the book is a story, 
told indirectly, of Ingmar, of Ingmar farm, 
and how he met at the prison-door Brita, 
for whose guilt he was ethically responsi- 
ble. In later chapters we have dramatic 
incidents in the lives of village folk, and 
become familiar, not only with the Ingmar 
farm, but with the parson, the school- 
master, the stalwart landed peasant, and 
thrilling love-stories of the younger gener- 
ation. This community is finally led by a 
mystic leader from Chicago to embrace 
his faith, sell their farms and other prop- 
erty, and make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
In the carrying out of this purpose we 
meet with the incidents that form the 
narrative: Gertrude’s renunciation, Karin’s 
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unconventional choice of a suitor, and liitl, 
children who cry out, “‘We don’t want to 
go to Jerusalem; we want to go home,” 
The author gives her readers credit for 
possessing alertness of mind. She allows 
them to grasp her thoughts without giving 
constant explanations and affixing labels 
to them. We like her freshness of spirit, 
her delicacy in romantic touches, her jn. 
ductive methods, and her fondness for 
genuine human nature. The book has 
been justly described as “‘a succession of 
brilliantly portrayed situations. that clutch 
at the heart-strings.”’ The translation js 
done in a clear, idiomatic English style 
that is a continual delight. 


Wells, H. G. 


The Research Magnificent, 
460. New York: PD. 
$1.35. 


The Macmillan Company. 1915, 


Mr. Wells’s mastery of language and 
character was never better shown than in 
this novel, which has béen called ‘‘less a 
novel than the biography of an idea em- 
bodied in a man.’”’ The man is William 
Porphyry Benham; and the idea is to live 
the noble, aristocratic life in spite’ of 
limitations.- All the episodes and experi- 
ences are subservient to Benham’s quest of 
kingship, in pursuit of which he is some 
times ridiculous, but at others almost 
sublime. Benham considers the first 
‘limitation’? to be fear, and sets about 
freeing himself from that in every way. 
To show that this is possible, he walks 
slowly across a field which contains an ugly 
bull, and, altho he escapes harm, he is 
frightfully sick afterward. In later years 
he crossed and recrossed a narrow bridge 
over a frightful chasm for the same purpose, 
and, in each case, he won. Financially, 
Benham lacked nothing. So when the 
second limitation, which was ‘‘sex,’’ as- 
sailed him, he found himself unprepared 
for a siege and fell, but soon reasserted 
himself and fled to the open fields for 
healing. There he met Amanda, who 
seemed to him ‘‘an entirely new glory.” 
All went well and Amanda seemed to follow 
him in his ambitions until they were 
married and started on world-travels in 
quest of ‘‘aristocracy.’””’ Then Amanda 
longed for a London home and position. 
The inevitable followed—a home for 
Amanda and travels for Benham. Havirg 
faith in Amanda’s love, he never thinks of 
possible temptations until conviction comes 
from her letters and he returns to find her 
faithless. He could hardly have expected 
anything different, for his quest was al 
obsession and he frankly acknowledges his 
responsibility. 

As a man, Benham is not satisfactory, 
and his life, perhaps, is a failure, but for 
stimulating thoughts, ideas which inspire 
discussion, and for analysis of character, 
we can find nothing lacking in this unusual 
story. Benham lived and died for his 
ideal. We might well profit by the history 
of his quest and his failure. 

“The aristocratic life, as I conceive it,” 
says the author, ‘“‘must be, except acci- 
dentally here and there, incompatible with 
the domestic life. It means going hither 
and thither in the universe of thought, as 
much as in the universe of matter; it 
means movement and adventure that must 
needs be hopelessly encumbered by at 
inseparable associate; it means self-imposed 
responsibilities that will not fit into the 
welfare of a family.” Again: ‘The real 
king and ruler is every man who sets aside 
the naive passions and self-interest of the 
common life for the rule and service of 
the world.” 
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Kings ley, Fiavence Mast’: aoe et at rane. 
Pp. 362. ew York: Dodd, Mead & 

“Miss Philura” is a Gudaccn and a 
much-beloved character to most of us, 
with her modest pride, as the wife of the 
Reverend Silas, her quiet charity, her help- 
ful nature, and her almost apologetic love 
for little children. In this new story of Mrs. 
Kingsley’s she is the guardian-spirit and 
sole comfort of the minister, the friend of 
every one in trouble, but finds a little sting 
for herself in a picture of her husband’s 
first wife, Mary, which, all unknown to him, 
has been tucked under the blotter in his 
study. The dispelling of that cloud forms 
a pretty scene, as do all scenes in which 
we find the gentle presence of Philura. 
As a dramatic background, we have the 
“Hill Family,” with its secret tragedy and 
dramatic mysteries. The solution of these 
difficulties involves all the characters with 
which the book makes us familiar. It is in 
their delineation that Mrs. Kingsley is at 
her best, from the sanctimonious Mr. 
Buckthorn, ‘‘ who tells God things when he 
prays as if he never heard of Innisfield,” to 
Mrs. Wessels, who voices all the illiterate 
philosophy of the community in a most 
amusing way. The spirit of Philura per- 
meates every episode and gives the book 

its charm. 





Hewlett, Maurice. Le 4 Se Hliad. >. $23. 
Philadelphia and London: J. Pp 

“The Little iad” will make much niore 
popular reading than its classical proto- 
type. There are an unusual clarity of vision 
in the author’s analysis of motive and a 
charming originality about his method of 
expressing himself. , For.example: 


“We adore the thing that is, because it is; 
and we adore the man who tries to destroy 
it, not because he succeeds, but because 
he tries.” 

“When women act from the heart they 
never go wrong. When they act from the 
head, they always do, because they think 
of so many things at/once. Now: men 
think of onlyxone thing ‘at’ a time, And 
they think with head and heart together. 
And they have 2 will-power which is the 
servant of both.” 


pause 


Imagine a beautiful woman, the Baroness 
von Broderode, bound for life to a hulk 
of a man, ‘‘a ghoul,” “‘a maimed Titan,” 
“a wounded monster,” a man, who, tho a 
victim of locomotor, holds on to life with 
a terrible grip and unflinching tenacity. 
Helena might never have realized the horror 
of her position had not Hector Malleson 
“looked into her eyes and vowed to rescue 
her from an unhappiness of which she was 
unconscious, but Hector had four broth- 
ers and a wonderful father, ‘The Chief.’”’ 
When they all fall in love with her, the com- 
plications both thrill and puzzle the reader. 
Sometimes tragic, sometimes idyllic and 
poetic, always charming and dramatic, the 
story reaches a startling, but consistent, 
finish after thrilling uncertainties. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Clark, Allen C. Life and mone. of ae A 
Madison. Pp. 517. Washington, D. C.: W. 
Roberts Company. 

A paper prepared for the Dolly Madison 
Chapter, D. A. R., 1911, was the nucleus of 
this volume of over 500 pages, containing 
extracts from everything that can throw a 
ray of illumination on that well-known 
woman. Aside from actual facial beauty, 
every abstract virtue and excellence known 
are ascribed to the wife of one of our first 
Presidents. ‘Letters suggest life, awaken 
memory, and recreate the unseen writer,” 
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—the fullest appreciation of Edison’s inven- 
tion of the incandescent lamp is now based 
on the bright, white brilliance of its suc- 
cessor of the present day—the EDISON 
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Three times as economical to operate as 
your old-style carbon lamps, your greatest 
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anniversary of the invention of the incan- 
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and, in them, we see Dorothea (Dolly) 
Payne Todd Madison, a paragon of all 
virtues, a devoted wife and mother, a 
tactful and dignified social leader, a loyal 
friend, and a bright and cheerful woman, 
Except that her marriage to President 
Madison put her in a position of great 
prominence, we do not quite see why she 
should have been made the subject of go 
exhaustive a volume. 


Burroughs, John. The Breath of Life. 

295. Boston-and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com. 
pany. 1915. $1.15. 

Here is another delightful little volume 
from John Burroughs presenting his mature 
thoughts on problems of evolution and 
human life. Mr. Burroughs is an intro- 
spective delver among the secrets and 
beauties of nature. -Moreover, each essay 
from him betrays complete and coordinate 
knowledge of the words and achievements 
of great men in art and literature. The 
world we live in becomes intensely inter- 
esting and inspiring to a reader who peruses 
the words of this humane philosopher, who, 

‘‘as life nears its end, finds himself medi- 
tating more and more upon the mystery of 
its nature and origin, yet without the least 
hope of finding out the ways of the Eternal 
in this or any other world.” 


“Me.” A Book of Remembrance. Pp. 356, 
New York: The Century Company. 1915. $1.30. 

Jean Webster’s introduction to this 
anonymous volume would of itself create 
for it an interested hearing and a. predis- 
position to approval. The reader will un- 
reservedly indorse the publishers’ claim 
that it is ‘an amazing manuscript.” The 
author is said to be a well-known novelist, 
with several books to her credit. The 
technique, style, and diction would bear 
out that claim. It is an autobiographical 
chronicle of one year in the*experiences 
through which Nora Ascough passed when, 
only seventeen, the daughter of an artist 


of Bohemian extraction and a mother . 
whose early years were spent with a troupe * 


of jugglers and tight-rope walkers, she left 
Canada, unsophisticated and _ intensely 
alive, to make her living in the business- 
world of men. The experiences of that year 
are dramatic, introspectively and retro- 
spectively, revealing and perhaps typical 
of what might happen to any young 
girl in her position. The naiveté of her 
actions, the unconventional way she went 
to meet these thrilling experiences, could 
be true only of a girl with such a heritage. 
There is a compelling charm about the 
personality of the narrator. It seems to 
have been her good fortune, and not her 
fault, that she escaped ‘‘the fire that 
burns.” With a tear for ‘‘ Lolly,” we sigh 
with relief when ‘“‘Me” starts for New York 
with her manuscript, determined to forget 
the past and make the future. 


Shelton, Louise. 
America. Pp. 145. 
Sons. $2. 

This is the author’s second book on 
garden-lore, in which she corrects errors in 
the first. She tries to give the experienced 
gardener a comprehensive scheme for 
continuous bloom. Her instructions and 
suggestions are hased on a satisfactory 
experience with her own garden and results 
which gave complete satisfaction in con- 
tinuous bloom from May 20 until the frost 
came. The book is beautifully illustrated, 
and it is easy to follow clearly stated rules 
for ‘‘Where to sow,” ‘‘Where to plant,” 
“When to sow,” ‘When to plant,” ‘“‘The 
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choice of colors,” ‘Perennials,’ and 
“Annuals,” besides the charted schemes 
for arrangement. Indexes and ingeniously 
arranged catalogs make the volume con- 
yenient for practical use. The author’s 
style makes easy reading. 

Pt iar Siadelphia: ‘The "Penn "Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.25. _ 

Tho this ‘‘army boy”’ is really quite a 
man, the book nevertheless is a real boy’s 
pook, full of adventure, experience, and 
thrilling descriptions of the wonderful 
Alaskan country of limitless opportunity. 
There are woven into the theme authentic 
facts of historical value, but they are not 
labeled and so do not frighten with their 
didactic character. Two young army, offi- 
cers, Don and Harry, are sent to Alaska 
to build a telegraph-line to a new mining- 
camp. The roughness of the men with 
whom they have to deal puts their strength 
and discipline to the supreme test. Alaska 
is a.“‘man’s country,’ and they find that 
they have a man’s job cut out for them 
from the start.. The jealousy: engendered 
by the “paying claims,” the bitter personal 
animosity caused ‘by selfish greed, make 
their task both dangerous and difficult. Tho 
their adventures become veritable matters 
of life and death, perseverance, determina- 
tion, and honesty win the day. As in the 
usual boy’s book, the effort to point a good 
moral forces the writer to overdo.a little the 
villain’s repentance, yet in the main interest 
does not flag, nor do the thrilling adventures 
fail to hold the interest of the reader. 


Austin, Mary. California. Painted by Sutton . 


Palmer. Described: by Mary Austin. Pp. viii-178. 
1914. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4. 

Every year come forth hosts of books 
whose only raison d’étre seems to be a firm 
belief that people will pay well for books to 
give away, which they would never for one 
moment consider buying for themselves. 
Here is another book of that class—a good 
one, as such books go. The pictures are the 
thing, for Mrs. Austin’s descriptions are 
little more than a frame for Mr. Palmer’s 
thirty-two water-colors. The reader’s 
taste must decide whether they are just so 
many ladylike chromos and mounted post- 
cards or beautiful visions of California’s 
loveliest landscapes. Perhaps the same 
may be said of Mrs. Austin’s letter- 
press. If you like Mrs. Austin, the book 
will fascinate and delight you with its 
brilliantly worded revelations of beauty, its 
bits of old legend, its intimate knowledge of 
Californian scenery, history, and people. 
If you do not, you may find each chapter 
but a succession of flowery sentences, 
“signifying nothing.”” And as you read, 
you may find your ideas of California grow- 
ing less and less definite as you proceed, 
until the whole land seems a confused 
jumble of heaven-affronting peaks, nestling 
zephyrs, opalescent hazes, glaucous-winged 
birds, viscid diamond dew, pelargoniums 
and mesembryanthemums, Raffael-eyed 
muchachitos, and cities ‘‘with a touch of 
hectic disorder”; where ‘‘on the desert 
tm the Colorado ramps like a stallion 
between its walls,” and where “every day 
the sapphire deep shudders into chrysoprase 
along the white line of the breakers.” 





Proof.—Mr. Brown is the son of Philip 
H. Brown, of this village, and is a young 
man of unsullied character, being a gradu- 
ate of Cornell University.—Herkimer Cor- 
respondence, Ilion (N. Y.) Citizen. 








The Evolution of Union Suit 


MBN gg An 
nderwear 
. Improvement , 
the favorite £5 : P > Progress 
Imperial style Ba age ‘a 


of the 19th ' F The “Imperial” 
comers ie: Ae inati 4 Closed Crotch 
deeming fea- 3. " ; Union Suit—the 
ture was the f « i i crotch closed by 
closed crotch— : ’ two layers of 
made possible : layers of ; cloth over -lap- 
’ by the separate , 4 cloth, one j ; pingand stitched, 
drawers. buttoned over , to eliminate the 
the other. . . button in the 
. crotch. 


Pletemale A@e) satan me site = 


TRADE MARK 


mad) 24 @) 2 SEAT” 
1Opatleyame) > ou 


@ Acrotch always closed 
by only one single thick- 
ness of cloth. No“bunch- 
ing,’ “binding,” “sagging” 
or “chafing.” “Piqua 
made” in our sunshine 
factory. 


@ The Imperial is the 
perfected Drop Seat 
Union Suit — the only 
possible way to combine 
an under shirt and a 
perfect pair of Drawers 
into a Union Suit. 


@ The success of the 
Imperial idea—the per- 
fected Drop Seat is caus- 
ing many imitations, so 
we ask you to insist on 
‘Imperial’? — Don’t be 
misled by similar names. 


@ The Imperial is the 
“Comfort First” Union 




























SEND IN THE COUPON 


1 9 Get our “Swatch Book” which shows many fabrics 

; knitted in the “Imperial’’ sunshine factory. SS le 
@ From a few dozen suits in 1909 our output has ¢ yo. 

: increased to thousands of dozens owing to thegrow- ,/ a Co. 

lt ing demand. If your dealer does not carry Imperial ! Gite Ck ae abe 

Drop Seat Union Suits, we will tell you where you » jigation on my part, you may 


can buy them, and if necessary, we will supply / send mesamples of materialsused 
direct. ¢ in making Imperial *“Drop Seat 
you Union Suits and give me the name 


$ 1.50 to $5.00 - of a dealer who sells them. 
Imperial Underwear Company, Piqua, 0 





Shoe first im- 
presses you with 
its style, then satis 
fies you with its 
wear and comfort. 


A Style for Every Taste 
$5 to $7 
Look for Name in Shoe 


“Styles of the 
"fi 
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POETRY 











T any time such a book as Gilbert K. 
Chesterton’s ‘‘Poems” (John Lane 
Company) would be welcome; in this sea- 
son, which so far has been singularly lacking 
in poetry of merit, it is special cause for 
rejoicing. Mr. Chesterton is not merely a 
brilliant essayist who can on occasion write 
readable verses; he is, first and last, a poet. 
And there are poems in this book that 
would make him famous even if he had 
never written ‘Heretics’ and ‘‘ Manalive.” 
Mr. Chesterton’s power of creating an 
atmosphere of wonder by means of the 
simplest words is admirably shown in this 
memorable carol. ‘It is early, perhaps; for 
songs of Christmas, but it can never be 
too early for such a poem as this. 


THE HOUSE OF GHRISTMAS’ 
By Giupert K: CHESTERTON 
There fared a mother driven fort 
Out of an inn to roam; 
In the place where she wae homie 
Ali men-are at home. ity 
The crazy stable close at hand; * x 


}..f With shaking timber and mag, 





MUMMY, 





Peay Wded 
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VITTEL 


GRANDE SOURCE 
French Natural Mineral Water 


Its noted remedial virtues have 
won it the indorsement of the 
French Government (Minis- 
terial Decree, Dec. 29th, 1903). 


It is regularly used by the phy- 
sicians of France and by many 
noted American practitioners 
in the treatment of rheumatism, 
gout and kidney troubles. 


Yearly sale exceeds twelve 
million bottles. 


Bottled only at the Spring at 
Vittel (Vosges Mts. ), France, 
in quarts, pints and splits. 


Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


EDWARD LASSERE 
U. S. Agent 
400 West 23d Street 
New York 
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+ Grew a stronger thing to abide afi 


Tig the square stonés 6f Ronie. 3 Dis py ote ee 


For men are homesick in ‘thelt omen 
Andistrangers under thé én, iv 


{| And they lay their heads in'a foteigh land 


5 he ARG Ghsitos and honor and high surprize, 


But our liomes aré under miraculous skies 
Where tlie yule tale was begun. 


A Child in a foul stable, 

Wheré the beasts feed and roam: 

Only where He was homeless 

Are you and I at home; 

We have hands that fashion and heads that know, 
But our hearts we lost—how long ago! 

In a place no chart nor ship can show 

Under the sky’s dome. 


This world is wild as an old wives’ tale, 

And strange the plain things are, 

The earth is enough and the air is enough 

For our wonder and our war; 

But our rest is as far as the fro-denics swings 
And our peace is put in impossible things 

Where clashed and thundered unthinkable wings 
Round an incredible star. 


To an open house in the evening 

Home shall men come, 

To an older place than Eden 

And a taller town than Rome. 

To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that can not be and that are. 
To the place wheré God was homeless 

And all men are at home. 


Like many another democratic English- 
man, Mr. Chesterton was in sympathy 
with the Boers during their war with his 
country. But he is nqw most passionately 
a patriot, and in this unusual war-poem he 
tells of his joy in recovering his birthright. 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACE-MAKERS 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Of old with a divided heart 
I saw my people's pride expand, 
Since a man’s soul is torn apart 
By mother earth and fatherland. 


T knew, through many a tangled tale, 
Glory and truth not one but two: 
King, Constable, and Amirail 





Took me like trumpets;- but I knew 





A blacker thing than blood’s own dye 
Weighed down great Hawkins on the seq; 
And Nelson turned his blindest eye 
On Naples and on liberty. 


Therefore to you my thanks, O throne, 
O thousandfold and frozen folk, 

For whose cold frenzies all your own 
The Battle of the Rivers broke; 


Who have no faith a man could mourn, 
Nor freedom any man desires; 

But in a new clean light of scorn 
Close up my quarrel with my sires; 


Who bring my English heart to me, 
Who mend me like a broken toy; 

Till I can see you fight and flee, 
And laugh as if I were a boy. 


And here is an epigrammatic but sincer 
love-song. Even on this most ancient of 
poetic themes, ‘‘the second cleverest map 
in London”’ has something new to say. 


MUSIC 
By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, 
He that made me sealed my ears, 

And the pomp of gorgeous noises, 
Waves of triumph, waves of tears, 


Thundered empty round and past me, 
Shattered, lost for evermore, 

Ancient gold of pride and passion, 
Wrecked like treasure on a shore. 


But I saw her cheek and forehead 
Change, as at a spoken word, 
And I saw her head uplifted 
Like a lily to the Lord. 


Naught is lost, but all transmuted, 
Ears are sealed, yet eyes have seen; 

Saw her smiles (O soul, be worthy!) 
Saw her tears (O heart, be clean!) 


Was it Oliver Cromwell who said to the 
artist, ‘‘Paint me with all my warts’? It 
is a remark which anecdotal historians 
would be likely to attribute to any great 
conqueror. Mr.: Braley has modernized 
the idea and turned it into an effective 
sonnet. 


TO A PHOTOGRAPHER 


By BERTON BRALEY 


I have known love and hate and work and fight; 
Lhavelived largely, [have dreamed and planned, 
And Time, the Sculptor, with a master-hand 

Has graven on my face for all men’s sight 

Deep lines of joy and sorrow, growth and blight, 
Of labor and of service and command— 

And now you show me this, this waxen, bland, 

And placid face, unlined, unwrinkled, white. 


This is not I—this fatuous thing you show, 
Retouchedand smoothed and prettified to please 
Put back the wrinkles and the lines I know; 
I have spent blood and tears achieving these, 
Out of the pain, the struggle, and the wrack 
These are my scars of battle—put them back! 


Mr. Dana Burnet’ s spirited and musical 
verse has for several years been pleasantly 
familiar to readers of the New York Bw 
ning Sun, and recently it has made its ap 
pearance on the pages of the leading magr 
zines. His “Poems” (Harper & Brothers) 
is a first volume of unusual maturity d 
thought and deftness of expression. 


—— 


PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTE 
POLAND WATER can be obtained every where. 
Drink Poland at home and by! from home, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of water. 
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VOU Sis diss Qa Beseuaadel 


— for-your own clothes!" 


—and when you have us make them expressly for you, and you only, 
from your own selection of fashion and waslen~then youll be satisfied. 
Suit or Overcoat #25 up. 





Have our exclusive local dealer in your city measure you today. 


Largest tailors 
in the world 


Price Building 


Hf you don't know him, write us. 


- of GOOD made- , 
to-order clothes 


Chicago, U.S. A. 











ARROW 









hee ea 


PD pen 
DRESS SHIRTS 
CDonchestero 


A Dress Shirt with a bosom that will be just as 
smooth when you take it off as it was when you put 
it on—being unattached at the lower end, the bosom 
slides over the trouser band instead of springing out 
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of the waist-coat. 





CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,Inc. MAKERS TROY,N.Y. 


$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 























THE 


HEAR 


and Blood Vessels; Their Care 

and Cure, and the General Man-* Syste 

agement of the Body. By I. H. yarem 
irschfeld, M.D. ‘ and 
Get This Important New Book. my 

It shows you How To besound and (@faamasts 

happy, and avoid the discomforts and 


HOW TO 


MANAGE 
the 


dangers of breakdown—How To recon- Most 
struct a mismanaged or “‘run-down’”’ body. 

Plain, practical guidance along the lines Out 
of simple, natural living, by a =. Boe Free of u 
unquestioned authority. $1.39 postpaid. of 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 453, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Life 


Despite A Weak HEART 

















The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


(Abridged from Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary.) 
By far the superior of any dictionary designed { 

asimilar use. For Sale at All rac P. 
Large 8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, $2.50 
net. Bound in full flexible leather, Bible paper, 
$5.00 net. Patent Thumb-Notch Index, 50c. extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK Publishers ' LONDON 















Play niblic out! 


Behind a bunker, or on 
the green; in a sand-pit, 
or on the rough-you play 
real golf when you play 


“GOLF BUG” 


"\ ‘The Only Game of Golf with Cards 
A scientific game, played by actual golf 
rules; absorbingly igteresting both to 
those who play golf and those who 
don’t. Eight golf sticks of 120 cards, 
fine quality, field chart, book of golf 
terms and rules, score cards and 
markers; packed in handsome carton 
—only $1.00. 
GIVE A “GOLF BUG” PARTY 

ji ing ‘“‘Golf Bug’’ are be- 
coming. popular Phimnn i ~ the t among 
your niends to give one. If you. can't get 
ules apt Hivartaneas aleenc aoe sup Ve 
direct—and prepay postage. Order this as- 
cinating game now. 
CON. P. CURRAN PRINTING CO. 
722 Wainut Street St. Louis, Mo. 











is the glamour of Celtie magic about they 
lovely stanzas: 
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THE HOMELAND 
By DANA BURNET 

My land was the west land; my home wags On the 
hill, 

I never think of my land but it makes my hear, 
to thrill; 

T never smell the west wind that blows the Bolden 
skies, 

But old desire is in my feet and dreams are jn ny 
eyes. 


My home crowned the high land; it hada stately 


, grace. 
I never think of my land but I see my Mother 


face; 

I never smell the west wind that blows the sily, 
ships 

But old delight is in my heart and mirth is on ny 
lips. 


My land was a high land; my home was near tly 
skies. 

I never think of my land but a light is in my eye, 

I never smell the west wind that blows the sup. 


mer rain— 
But I am at my mother’s knee, a little lad agai, 


And here is a successful Kiplingesqu 


experiment. It is imitative, and yet th 
thought is original. And the lines have, 
splendid swing. 


THE GUNBOAT 
By DANA BURNET 
Out in the good clean water, where it’s blue ani 
wide and deep, 
The pride of Britain’s navy lies with thunders al 
asleep, 
And the men they fling their British songs aloy 
the open sky, 
But the little modest gunboat, she’s a-creepin’ in 
to die! 


The first line’s swingin’ lazy on the purple oute 


ring, 

The proudest ships that ever kept the honor ofs 
king! 

But nosin’ down the roadway past the bones of 
other wrecks 

Goes the doughty little gunboat with her mar- 
hood on her decks! 


Oh, the first line’s in the offing, with its shotte 
lightnings pent, : 

The proudest fleet that ever kept the king his 
sacrament! 

But down the death-sown harbor, where a ship 
may find her grave, : 

The plucky little gunboat is a-sinkin’ ‘neath the 
wave! 


Then sing your British chanteys to the ends ofall 
the seas, 

And fling your British banners to the Seven 
Oceans’ breeze— 

But when you tell the gallant tale beneath the 
open sky, . 
Give honor to the gunboat that was not too small 

to die! 


To the Baltimore Evening Sun, Prof. 
Ludwig Lewisohn contributes a well- 
wrought sonnet setting forth his views 
on the war. 


GERMANY IN WAR-TIME 
By Lupwic LEWISOHN 


Upon all seas her navies faced the sun, 
Her song and learning made the peoples wise, 
Our bulwark she, with armed towers that rise 
Against the foul barbarians of the Don. 
But in dark cities where the traders run, 
In marshes where the Slavic serpent lies 
With glitter of corruption in its eyes, 

. The iron web of evil war was spun. 


The nations are upon her. West and Nortli 
France sends the armies of old hatred forth, 
And at her shore waits an invincible fleet— 
For Milton’s England, once our star by night, 
Untarnished in betrayal and defeat, 

Now chaffers hoarsely with the Muscovite. 
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about the PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
: oN BOTH SIDES OF THE ALLIED 
“DRIVE” 


HE Germans swear that the Allies 
akes my hear Jost 190,000 men during the attack 


ME WAS On the 






































M With body as shown. Top, panel body, starting and lighting 
in France in the last week of September = sysiem, if desired, at moderate additional expense 


ows the Bolden 
which has been perhaps rather too pre- = a : 
ams areinay— maturely termed “the Allied drive.” coge sag age pag Saba 
Karl von Wiegand, staff correspondent of exactly suited to his need The Denb 
t had astattyI 4, New York World, behind the German nosnen | pale thse gly wero 
the New Yor orld, e Ge : internal-gear drive and other features of Denby 
em ‘ trenchments, finds only ‘‘two good leadership are embodied in it; and it is a truck 
i, ng designed from the ground up for light-deli 
dents” in the line, of which the deeper, —_ © er up for light-delivery 


lows the silver a wi . ‘sc ry duty. = 
- Loos, is shows two malles. bisewie mae The Denby Business-Building andSalesEfficiency (=~ A Real 
nirth is on mM indication that the Germans consider their Service assures the owner that he can make the ‘[2 Light-Delivery 
lines endangered,” and “‘the object of the truck pay. This service—prepared by experts— Fe Truck 
e was neartie[M offensive . . . has failed.” On the other consists of a correspondence course of thirty-six : 
3 : lessons, embracing every branch of retail sales- 
; is in my eye, hand, behind the French lines, General manship. It shows how to get new customers; 


lows the sum Mf Joffre issues such an order to his men and how to increase orders; how to do a better busi- 


. ness at greater profit, “It adds a fully-equipped 
officers as the following, vouched for by the salesman to your fofce. Every truck or delivery- 


New York Times: wagon — may name one person to take the 
. ; : course, without charge. $3000 has been appro- 
ciplingsaas Soldiers of the Republic: The general priated by us for rewards to successful students. 
iin yet the offensive has begun, the artillery opens; ; 
ines haves IM the infantry will follow; then will come the You Can Afford 


cavalry. The offensive will be kept up = 
day and night. Remember the Marne! Motor Haulage Now 


Officers: All is ready in arms and ammu- Like thousands of other business men, 
nition. The general offensive has been you i —— eeodabtine’ and 
. f speed, efficiency, dependability an 
decided upon. Inform your men, for he neatness of the motor-truck. But you | 

may have been doubtful about the 
actual dollars-and-cents return. 
Meanwhile, in the joy of ‘‘something The Denby truck is pag 
's a-creepin’ in ing.” afte i “we = right. And the exclusive Denby 
p doing, after the tedium of the long dead = Business-Building Service assures 
lock, the soldiers on both sides are claiming == you that you will be able to make 
victory and rejoicing over an enemy well =. it profitable. 
the honor ofs{@ ‘trounced. So it is that Mr. von Wiegand = Write for particulars of the model 
declares, as a result of his trip along the in which you are especially in- 
agg: : : terested. 
German lines, ‘‘ Never in the entire war have 
with her ma-@™ | found troops in better humor and spirits.”’ DENBY 
While, from behind the opposing trenches ck Co: pan 
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ith its shottel | Philip Gibbs writes to the New York Motor Tru eee xg 
t the king be Times, describing the wounded after Loos eonebameeres sinetdaadaie cermmiatis 
as “singing and shouting hilariously as they 
went back to the base—not weeping for 
cin’ ‘neath thee their fallen comrades, but joyous because 
of having smashed the German line.”’” And 
the ends ofall he adds that everywhere, and in spite of 
discomfort and the stress of the moment, 
he found ‘‘among all these men a spirit of 
le beneath the # cheerfulness and exultation.” 
The World’s correspondent gives a 
graphic picture of the different attacks made 
at various points along the line, that tends 
» Sun, Prof. 7 cbeeaad - 
tes a wel-({ confirm his opinion of the futility of this 
h his views 2ew move. One of them is thus described: 
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INSURE YOUR HEALTH—YOUR BEST ASSET Did You Forget It? 




















i So: mall detail—or was it an important 
First, a huge cloud of black smoke, caus- Use COLUMBIA ADJUSTABLE VENTILATORS, with |] Tater that “got by" —and made trouble? 
s on ° ’ SAFETY SASH LOCK—for Windows Grafico VISE SIGNALS are for business 
TIME ing great irritation to the eyes and throat, f —__—_——_ men, secretaries physicians, clergymen. The 
. . airmmmemeieeee ie ise Si lw 7 )'——answers 
= bem from the English and French line, ; quuiecu at detail at a lances « sure re 
i i , inder. Made in 12 colors. ‘ 
he sun, pegging = by a wave of chlorin- SIGNALS attach to car index, file or papers. 
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peoples wiss alte i pyre SOKE-WAVS, then gas, j GEORGE B. GRAFF Co. 
wers that rise Tnating at intervals of from eight to 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
i ie twelve minutes, which drove the Germans es oo 
Jers run, back at a few points. “The Real Ventilator of Quality” * Now Buys This 
. Fresh Air, without a draught, will keep you well. Insom: 10 D 
pent lies A sudden change of wind, however, Headaches, Coughs, Colds, eic., are ailments of the past. Cc a a Fe miata 
eyes, prevented the full effect of these measures. when your LUNGS get the OXYGEN THEY NESS. An exquisite instrument. Made by the great Violin Maker, 


For Living, Bed and Bath Rooms, Kitchens, Offices, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Institutions, etc. 


j . ils, Rare Old We supply 
t and North FOR _» MEN OF BRAINS | Ssews wormorthing eaured. Violin Cir- WURLITZER | ie 
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star by night, Finish: Copper cddized. large quantities. Write today for circular. 


For Special Circular, No obligations. 
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- The Columbia Metal Stamping Me ack at rite Today Your name and add 
Muscovite: MADE AT KEY WEST ” Brith Se Cinclanati, 0. S: Wabesh Ave., Chicago, Ul 


un. J. A. Baader. Pay at rate of 10c aday. 10 days free trial. 
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| r the 
MOTOR FIRST 


The motor is the heart and soul of any car or 
truck. You commonly call them motor 
Vehicles. The motor has the work to do, 


be it hard or easy. So in buying, consider the 
MOTOR FIRST. 


When the salesman says ‘‘The Motor is a 
Buda,’’ then is the time to pass, with mind at 
rest. to the less vital details. But however 
attractive these may be, ‘‘If the MO- 
TOR 1s not right, the car 1s wrong.”’ 


The name BUDA is founded 
on 35 years of manufacturing 
nothing but the best.. Jf the 
motor 1s a BUDA, fhe car is 













Shakespeare Evenings 


How to read Shakespeare aloud with something of the skill 
ofa practised actor orelocutionist—in the home—in the school 
—at social gatherings. In “‘Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare” 
the elocutionary qualities of the plays are so marked ard ex- 
plained throughout that their meanings may be effectively 
interpreted. Complete in 3 volumes: (1) Historical Plays; 
(2) T di (3) C di Cond d and expurgated. 
Large type. Cloth, $1.50 each volume 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY NEW YORK 


Car Owners—Here’s a Device 
That Ends Carbon Troubles 











THE HART-BELL CARBON RE- 


HeWent All Around the World 


and then wrote a book about the Jews in every 
country he visited—- America—England—Ger- 
many — Austria— France— Russia— Poland— 
Southern Europe—The Far East—India—China 
—South America—etc. He is John Foster 
Fraser, a noted critic and traveler. He was so 
imprest with the power and progress of the Jewish 
Character and the Jewish Race, that he called 
his big new book 


_ The Conquering Jew 


The New York Times says: “It presents the results of 
the author's studies in many lands, of the position, vital- 
ity,struggles,achi and adaptability of the Jew.”” 

Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis., says: ‘“There are facts con- 
tained in its which will probably startle the gen- 
eral reader, and which must arouse interest and admi- 
ration of all for the marvelously recuperative powers of 
this cosmopolitan nation.” é 

The Hebrew Standard, New York: “‘Its three hundred 
pages contain about one of the best condensed surveys 
of the whole world’s Jewish position that has been 
published recent years.”’ 





Octavo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 











MOVER is a device for introducing 
live steam into the cylinders «f 
the motor. Carbon cannot Je 
dissolved—only loosened—and live 
steam is the best agency for loosen- 
ing carbon. The carbon is then 
blown out through the exhaust 
while the motor is running. 


THE HART-BELL 
CARBON REMOVER 


IS PERMANENTLY ATTACHED 
(you can attach it yourself) and 
can be used often as desired. 
There is no octicaen mechan- 
ism and nothing to get out cf 

Positively cannot harm 
the motor. Thousands in use and 
giving entire satisfaction. Price 
£5.00—the cost of one cleaning in 
the garage—and money refunded 
if not as represented. 


GOOD SELLING 
TERRITORY OPEN 
Car owners, garage men, any 

one looking for a good selling 
proposition, should write at once 
for territory and terms. 

Utility Products Co., Inc. 
1401 Times Building, N. Y. City 








Behind the dense smoke-curtain ‘the j, 
glish artillery advanced at a gallop, oop, 
ing up ready to dash across bridges ani 
over trenches in support of the English 
infantry. It evidently expected that g }j 
hole would be made in the German lings 

As the English and French advanced 
the German second line, the smoke-cloyj 
split and swung off, leaving the mas 
artillery in full view. The Germans eoyjj 
hardly believe their eyes at first, but thy 
began to concentrate their artillery-fy, 
with the deadliest accuracy, on the English 
artillery with terrible effect. 

Dazed, perhaps, and somewhat gy. 
prized when the English took the fing 
trenches, the Germans soon recovered the 
senses, and the reserves received the Ry. 
glish with a terrific fire. The colone ¢ 
one of the Bavarian reserve regiments tol 
me that they gathered 1,120 dead English 
on the sector in front of his regiment, in, 
space 1,300 yards wide and 200 deep. 


To the German point of view the whok 
offensive operation was rendered futile a 
this juncture, as we are advised: 


From the moment the English in th 
Loos sector pierced the first German lin, 
and successfully penetrated two kilometes 
farther, the attack appears to have log¢ 
initiative and direction. The Germa 
artillery concentrated its fire immediate 
back of the oncoming brigades to prevent 
the English reserves from coming up it 
support.. The.English artillery attempted 
to. do the same to prevent the Germa 
reserves from coming forward, but failed 
to check them. 

German officers and men pay splendid 
tributes to French and English braver 
and daring, but the unanimous opinion 
that the English lost their heads afte 
rushing the first line. 

English orders and instruction, even to 
the care of prisoners and dead, which I say, 
were worked out with neatness, clearness, 
and comprehensiveness of details that 
caused the Germans to express the greatest 
admiration and acknowledgment of unsu- 
passed thoroughness; but all agreed that 
from the moment the first object had bee 
attained, that of overrunning the first line, 
confusion set in. 


A London artillery officer, quoted ina 
Paris dispatch appearing in the New York 
Evening Post, declares that there was 10 
element of surprize in the Allied attack, 
and that the whole affair was ‘‘mainly 4 
question of which side had the biggest 
supply of shells.” He describes the attack 
as the attackers experienced it: 


Altho the actual advance came on Satur 
day (September 25), we knew of the plat 
on the previous Sunday, and began pre 
liminary artillery operations on Tuesday. 

On Tuesday we began the work of wie 
cutting and parapet-pounding. Fighter 
pounders, with shrapnel and howitzer 
firing high explosives, started at dawn asl 
continued throughout the day systemal 
eally smashing the German defenses. At 
night the Germans came out to repair the 
damage, but were swept back by the mos 
prodigal of machine-gun fire. 

Wednesday was a repetition of Tuesday 
There was no stinting of ammunition alj- 
where along our line, altho the number d 
guns in action was wonderful. It ™ 
noticeable that the Germans already we 
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husbanding their ammunition, making only 
afeeble reply, and their guns were palpably 
inferior in number and strength to ours. 
Wednesday night repair-work again was at- 
tempted with tremendous German losses. 
Thursday was the same story. 

Qn Friday we intensified our fire. All 
along our section of the front the German 
wire was down and parapets were badly 
preached. The Germans had brought up 
more guns and ammunition and increased 
their artillery-fire, attacking our trenches 
and searching for our batteries and observ- 
ing-stations. But the weight of our in- 
exhaustible supplies of shells began to tell. 
The German front trenches became well- 
nigh unighabitable from constant pounding, 
and it was evident that the front line was 
very lightly held. 

Meanwhile, the superiority of our aero- 
plane equipment also was evident. The 
number of our machines -was so great that 
we were able to keep observers in the air 
above the German lines at all times, with 
plenty of machines in reserve to foil every 
German attempt to make observations 
above our positions. 

On Friday night the machine-gun fire 
was like rain, falling constantly on the 
German positions and preventing repair- 
work on the wire. Then at 4.25 o’clock 
Saturday morning the real cannonade be- 
gan. Along our section, of say five miles, 
there must have been 3,000 shells fired in 
five minutes. The bombardment was the 
biggest thing in the history of the war. 
The flash of guns was so continuous as to 
give an almost unbroken light in the gray 
dawn. The earth shook as in continuous 
ague. 
were firing their hardest at carefully 
registered points in the German trenches. 
For every yard of trench four shells fell 
within five minutes, and each shell had a 
radius of destruction of at least twenty 
yards, 

After five minutes there was a second’s 
pause. The guns were switched to longer 
ranges and the infantry began its work. 
Now it was the guns’ business to search 
out the enemy’s supports. This second 
bombardment was not so intense, but was 
fierce enough to shake the earth. It 
lasted fully thirty minutes, and-then the 
guns slackened and we began to get news 
of how things were going. 

Our men had earried the first trench 
with ease, the second with some loss, and 
were now engaged in subduing the trench- 
forts that still held out. At noon the task 
set for our section had been accomplished. 
During the afternoon it became evident 
that great German reenforcements had 
arrived, and they shelled us heavily, but 
we held the ground won. 


Many stories are told of the occupation 
of the little village of Loos, the first Allied 
hold on the coveted coal-mine region of 


upper France since the Germans swept - 


down across it a year ago. In the New 
York American Philip Gibbs tells of one 
oceurrence that is a tribute to German 
courage. They were searching the town for 
remaining German soldiers. He writes: 


In one of the cellars an amazing incident 
happened which reveals the highest form 
of courage and self-sacrifice among the 
Germans. A colonel of a British battalion, 
which will be given a high place in history 
for this day’s work, came into Loos after 
his men had already gone forward to Hill 


We had guns everywhere, and all” 





“Exide” Service 


for Auto Starting and Lighting Battery Users 


There’s a helping hand—in fact hundreds of them—reaching out 
to you through the “ Exide’’ Service Organization. 


We build into the “Exide” 
Starting and Lighting Batteries 
the utmost service-giving abil- 
ity. 

We follow them up with a 
Service Organization which 
aims at the prevention of bat- 
tery trouble, not merely at its 
cure—at the insurance of good 
battery performance, not mere- 
ly at an adjustment for poor 


- battery performance. 


The “Exide” owner is not 
dependent on his own battery 
knowledge nor on the well- 
meant but often mistaken ad- 
vice of his neighbors. 


We offer you through the 
“Exide” Service Organization 
practical help of the most direct 
and telling kind, enabling you 
to get from your “Exide”’ Bat- 
tery the eminently satisfactory 
performance of which it is ca- 
pable. 


“Exide” Service is country 


wide. It centers at our factory, 
the largest and best equipped 
in the country. It is directed 
through 16 Sales Offices in the 
largest cities. It reaches you 
and every“ Exide” user through 
13 “Exide’ Battery Depots 
(practically factory branches) 
in the largest cities and through 
hundreds of “ Exide’’ Service 
Stations in the larger cities 
and towns—East, West, North 
and South. 


The “Exide” Battery Ser- 
vice card (yours is waiting for 
you if you have not already 
received it) is distributed by 
“Exide” Depots and Service 
Stations. It’s your pocket re- 
minder of a standing invitation 
to avail yourself of “Exide” 
Service. 


“Exide” quality and “ Exide” 
Service can be enjoyed by any 
car owner. There is an * Extde”’ 











- Starting Battery for every car. 








Let us hel 





FREE INSPECTION SERVICE 


you to get the utmost good service from 
your ‘‘ Exide’’ Battery. Take it to the nearest Depot or 
Service Station. They will inspect and test the battery and 

, put water in the cells and give you 
any needed advice. Regular monthly 
inspection and attention will safeguard your battery against unwit- 
ting abuse. This service is free and places you under no obligation. 





LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 

















Ask your dealer for the location of the Depot or Service Station nearest you or write 
- us and we will send you our list and a copy of our booklet “‘A Sure Start Assured.” 
This book is both amusing and instructive and should be read by every car owner. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York 
Cleveland 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago Washington 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 


1915 
San Francisco Seattle 
Rochester Los Angeles 


Denver St. Louis 


Toronto 
























“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS 
BOOK ROCKS - BOUDOIR LAMPS ASH TRAYS 
PAPER WEIGHTS : STATUARY - PORTABLES, ETC. 









ae f ISTINCTIVE GIFTS 


Unusual Bridge Prizes 
and for 





§ Decorative Use in the Home 







Xe, 208 “‘ARTBR°NZ”’ represents the per- 
Width 1134 in.. fected development, of a process that 
Price, $3.00 















permits a scientific and heavy seamless 
deposit of Government test * bronze 
applied over a reinforced baser core 
—resulting in a finished product, the 
equal of cast bronze in finish, work- 
manship and durability at one-tenth 
the prices. 


““ARTBR °NZ’’ Products are for & 
sale by the best stores through- ad 





No. 1722 
Boudoir Lamp 
Height 17 in. 

Price $7.70 
Does not include shade 


























Height 10% in. out the country at prices ranging 
Be a from $1.50 up. When west of 


Chicago, add $.50 to price list. aoc 

eight 
19% in. 
Winged 
Victory 


When buying anything in bronze, 
insist that it is “‘ARTBR°NZ’’ 
which is guaranteed and assures you 
of absolute satisfaction. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Price 
$20.00 












Go to the leading department, jewel- Send to-day for 







We..2088 ry and other stores and see the ,, this beautiful catalog 
Dante 2 ce oO rr illustrating almost 300 

ey completelineof ‘‘ARTBR°NZ Art Subjects. Free 
ce, \e 


on request. Mention 
Literary Digest. 





Products. We know 
you will be delighted 
with their rare finish 
and, beauty and agree- 
ably surprised at their 
moderate prices. 


If by chance, your dealer is cut 
of stock, write us at once and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Kathodion Bronze Works 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 



























KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me your cata- 
logof “ARTBR° NZ” Products 


Use 
Coupon 
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LOVERS, CRITICS, 
COLLECTORS, 
STUDENTS 


“Royal Academy 
Pictures and Sculpture 
1915”’—is just published. 


It gives the only authoritative fine art record of 
pictures actually hung at this year’s show. It is a fully 

- fepresentative epitome of the best and most interesting 
¥ works of art there exhibited. The illustrations are 
sufficiently large to provide an excellent idea of the 
jeriginals. “Royal Academy Pictures” contains repro- 
ductions of notable pictures which appear in no other 
publication. A color reproduction of one of the princi- 


pal pictures exhibited forms the frontispiece to the ill be delivered t : id. M 
"i * - , $I. ¢ il, $1.00. will be vered to you carriage prepai oney 
volume. Quarto, Cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. back if not satisfied 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY "FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


Unusual Pictures of 


Women ofall Nations 
10 Sets for $1.00 


Hundreds of striking illustrations from life— 
many in color (size 734 by 11 inches), Many 
types of women are shown in interesting poses, 
from the savage belles of the Pacific to the society 
queens of America and Europe. Cyrious forms of 
courtship, conventionalities of modesty, interest- 
ing clothing peculiarities, psychological character- 
istics of women, etc., are described. Contribu- 
tors nclude Doctor Theodore Koch-Grunberg, 
Archibald Colquhoun, Prof. Otis C. Mason, etc. 
Photographers have visited the remotest parts of 
the world to secure these pictures. Cut out this 
advertisement, pin a dollar bill to it and enclose 
with your name and address, and the ten art sets 
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No. 70." With signalers and other men by 
established quarters in a house Dracticall 
untouched by shell-fire. 

At this time there'was very little shelj 
the artillery officers-on either side }y 
afraid of killing their own mean, The 
house seemed fairly safe for the PUFPose of, 
temporary signal-station, but Shortly afte 
the colonel’s arrival heavy shells begay 
to fall very close. The German guns 
obviously aiming directly at this build 

He ordered the cellars searched, and thre 
Germans were found, but it was only afte 
he had been in the house forty minute 
that in a deeper cellar, not seen before 
German officer was discovered actually 
telephoning his own batteries, directing 
their fire. 

Suspecting that the British colonel aaj 
his companions were important officers 4. 
recting general operations, he had Caused 
shells to fall upon the house, altho knowing 
a lucky shot would mean his own death 
as well as theirs. In any case he certainly 


. did die bravely, having made the supreme 


sacrifice of courage. 





RISKING DEATH FOR SCIENCE 
ARY DAVIES, a young English 
woman, recently performed a deal 
that will perhaps win her no great fame or 
lasting remembrance, but which, it is to be 
hoped, is somewhere clearly inscribed to the 
credit of herself and of the race that bred 
her. Private O’Leary, who, single-handei, 
held a British gun against the enemy and 
slew seven Germans, is a brave man 
Whether Mary Davies is.a brave woman in 
the same sense might easily be questioned; 
but there is a statement that ‘‘ greater love 
hath no man”’ than such as compels him 
to lay down his life for other men, which 
leaves mere bravery out of consideration. 
Briefly: Miss Davies inoculated herself 
with gangrene bacilli, as a means of finding 
a cure for the many sufferers from this 
most horrible of war-scourges. In her 
ease, there was no madness or exhilaration 
in the deed such as the warrior finds in 
his heroisms; there was no deep religious 
fervor, or other great emotion with which 
to hide the ghastliness of the thing she 
faced. She simply saw that if some one 
were to try inoculation for this disease it 
might solve the hopeless problem that con- 
fronted the surgeons daily in the patho 
logical laboratories of the American Ambi- 
lance in which she served, and that the 
solution would mean life to thousands of 
wounded men. So she quietly submitted 
herself to the test, risking a loathsome 
death without even so much as notifying 
her coworkers in advance. As the storys 
told in a special dispatch to the New York 
Sun, we are informed that— 


Her duties in the last few months wer 
chiefly directed toward the study of gaseous 
gangrene. She had seen many examples 
the horrible results of this infection 
had observed the invariably fatal course 
the disease in animals inoculated with the 
bacilli. She watched and assisted in the 
experiments in which guinea-pigs wet 
inoculated with gangrene bacilli. She 
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pecome convinced of the efficacy of in- 
“tions with quinin hydrochlorid and had 
concluded that the experiments on small 
animals had given all the results of which 
they were capable and that the time had 
come for an experiment on a normal 
human body, and not one from the battle- 
field, fatigued and wounded and possibly 
infected by other bacilli. 

Well aware that her plan would be 
prevented if it became known, she de- 
termined, without a word to any one, to 
risk her life in an attempt to demonstrate 
the efficacy of the treatment, which she 
was convinced would cure the victims of 
this dread disease. | 

Her preparations deliberately and com- 
pletely made, she waited until she was 
about to leave for a holiday, so that her 
absence would not disturb the work in the 
laboratory. She chose the deadliest strain 
of bacilli in the laboratory, obtained from 
the latest fatal case, of which two drops of 
culture sufficed to kill a guinea-pig. Then 
she inoculated herself in a manner most 
certain to produce the disease in’ animals, 
injecting fifty times the amount used to 
kill a guinea-pig, making one injection deep 
into the muscles of her thigh, the other just 
beneath the skin. Two hours later she 
quietly came to the laboratory and asked 
to be treated in the same manner as the 
animals under experiment. 


The consternation caused by her an- 
nouncement may be easily realized. Altho 
gangrene is so rare in civil life that it is 
practically negligible, those in the hospital 
knew only too well the dramatic rapidity 
and the horribleness of its effects, ‘which’ 
make it more dreaded than any other form 
of disease, even the tetanus which the 
war has also produced. Treatment was 
given her at once, as we read: 


Injections with a quinin solution were 
made at the points where she had inoculated 
the deadly bacilli. She was sent to the 
nearest hospital for observation and further 
treatment. Quinin injections were given a 
second time. Symptoms of a slight degree 
of infection developed within twenty-four 
hours, but they subsided without operation 
becoming necessary. She has now com- 
pletely recovered. 

The young heroine, who is not yet thirty, 
will be the first to regret that the story 
of her act has become known. She is a 
hard and conscientious worker, absorbed 
by her duties and absolutely free from any 
impulsive tendencies or the wish for pub- 
licity, her sole interest in the dangerous 
experiment having been its value as a test 
of the efficacy of a certain form of treat- 


ment. She has since defended her actions, — 


saying that experiments with microbes are 
just as justifiable as those with new types 
of aeroplanes or with the antigas respirator. 
She took the same calm and scientific interest 


in her own treatment as if the experiment - 


were being tried on one of the laboratory 
guinea-pigs. ; 


Dr. Kenneth Taylor, of the University 


of Minnesota, pathologist at the American 
Ambulance, who has been directing the 
Tesearches with the quinin treatment of 
gaseous gangrene, told the Swun’s corre- 
spondent that while no one could feel 
higher admiration for the young woman’s 
readiness to risk her life for the cause of 
Science than himself, the scientific value of 
t © experiment must not be overestimated. 
‘There are too many unknown factors 


Building a Boat This Winter? If So 


Remember That 






















“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
is, has been, and always will be 


The Safest 
Most Enduring & 


Most Economical 


BOAT MATERIAL 


ever grown by nature or made by man 


The U. S. GOV’T REPORT (June, 1911) 
says that ‘“‘John Lawson, writing about 1714 upon the re- 
sources of North Carolina, gives valuable information 
upon the CY PRESS canoes’ part in the coast and river 
commerce at that time."” How redsonable, then, is the 
deduction that “the best canoe wood in early times was 
Cypress,’’—and how inevitable that later on “builders 
of sailboats and small shipsin the South drew liberally 
upon SO ape for ,planking, decking, masts and other 


“a u le”? parts of the vessel. 
Val ig 201 YEARS LATER—IN 1915 


we find a typical case of a modern sailboat in Michigan, 
of the ‘Cypress planked with CY PRESS and perfectly sound,even at the 
Pocket”® Library is water line, after 22 years’ use—whereas the gunwales (of 
what you want. a much “harder’’ wood) are rotting away—without even 
(Drop a line quick.) a “‘s-day notice.” CYPRESS is the-answer, Mr. sea-dog! 


When planning aYacht, Rowboat, Bungalow, Lodge, Sleeping-porch, or fence, remember ‘‘With Cypress YouBuild But Once.” 
Let our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1223 Hibernia Bank Bldg. ,New Orleans, La., or 1223 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 













































P| The General says: 

| “The Boss who comes down to his roll- 
XY): ‘ge top desk at 10 a.m. and leaves at 2 p.m. 
Ae gz may get away with it— but I never could. 
SS’ = It took years of investigation and labor to 
bring ‘Certain-teed Roofing’ up to its present high 
quality standard.” _ 


Certain-teed 


Certain-teed Roofing R. oO ofin g 
on the materials used 


uality is the result of 
—and Certain-teed costs no more 


thousands of experi- 
ments in our labora- 
than the ordinary kind. 
General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


tories and on the roof—a world wide 
search for the best raw materials—a 
World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Boston Cleveland 
Pittsburgh it San Francisco Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Kansas City Seattle Atlanta Houst Lond Hamburg Sydney 


study of the effect of 
the rain, snow, sun, 
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Otor Uar Uwners Us 

the past 

7 It sets 

For years the electric storage battery—the “black box of iis ROM ic been an Bi wsiform 

unsolved puzzle to the public. evenly, 

d n 

And for years the general worthlessness_ of Sathetoe starting and lighting alee 

batteries has been one of the most serious difficulties with which the motorist has & other : 

had to contend. his 

iple of 

For if your battery doesn’t do its work the $600 to $6000 you have invested in 0 

a motor car represents very little immediate value to you. non-tec 

- ’ batt 

Many thoroughly good motors, many perfectly efficient starters, thousandsof J 

lamps and thousands of spark plugs have been roundly abused for the simple Rij 

reason that the battery was not doing its work and the owner was not aware of it. § USL 

: - aside fi 

RRACTICALLY every automobile owner has had it battery, and this power is great or little, and the life of & are the 

brought forcibly to him that because a battery is at | the battery long or short, as the plate is good or bad. made i 

best a mysterious thing, it can be “cheated.” é If the plates are not compact, solid, homogeneous, they The 

A lot of inferior materials may be put into it, and nei- = wi easily “wash” away, or break down under shock, and B dove-t 

ther you nor we could. possibly know it until we had the Jife of the battery will be only one month, two —M grade: 

bought the battery, used it, and found it wanting. And months, or six months, as the case may be. tested 

as in the case of tires, a little careless work can ruin the . Siac 
ffici f ials. : 

Pen a ee Se Seek Seen The Old Method of Construction chamb 

are str 

The Great Battery Trouble Bitefiy; and svkhout ening into obscure ‘technical tana 


But by far the chief difficulty experienced in the use the common method of making battery plates is to 
of the common types of starting and lighting batteries  “‘hand-paste’” them. The workman rubs the oxide 
is the rapid deterioration of the plates due not only to paste (which “sets”’ very quickly) into the grid by hand, 
inferior materials and faulty workmanship, but to an on one side, and then turns it over and rubs in the other 
out of date method of combining what is known as the side. One side “sets” before the other can be rubbed in, 

. oxide paste with the grid to form the plate. and the result is an imperfectly welded plate, full of flaws 

More than any other factor this paste and its proper | and weak spots, which gives a most unsatisfactory flow 

combination with the grid determine the life and of current, washes away easily, is easily broken dows, 
service of a storage battery. Its action in connection — and is, therefore, the cause of the rapid deterioration you 
with the acid solution liberates the power stored in the may have noticed in your battery. 
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Batteries 


The Triumph of the Machine Pasted Plate 


At the USL plant we apply a wonderful principle to battery building—new in application 


but one which chemists have sought for years to perfect. 


pasted. Note the difference: 


HE uncertain hand work has been done away with. 

USL plates are placed in an ingeriious machine and 
the paste is quickly pressed in from both sides at once. 
It sets as a mass, and the result is a compact, solid plate, 
uniform in density all the way through. This plate wears 
evenly, gives off a constant and steady flow of power, 
does not crumble with vibration or road shock, does 
not wash away, and therefore lasts longer than any 
other starting battery plate ever made. 


This seemingly simple, though really wonderful prin- 
ciple of construction is the result of years of chemical 
and mechanical research. It is difficult to explain it in 
non-technical terms, but we want you to try one of these 
batteries. If you do you will never use any other. 


Rightly Built And Closely Inspected 


USL batteries possess many points of superiority . 


aside from these wonderful machine pasted plates. They 
are the most carefully built and closely inspected batteries 
made in the world. 


The boxes are sturdily constructed with doweled and 
dove-tailed corners. The jars are made of a superior 
grade of semi-flexible rubber, and before installation are 
tested far beyond any shock or strain they will ever get 
in normal service. Exclusive USL vents and expansion 
chambers prevent loss of acid solution. The terminals 
are strong and well made, and all metal parts, even to the 
handles, are lead coated to prevent corrosion. 


USL plates are machine 


And one of the most important features of USL con- 
struction is an [ingenious method of grid casting which 
absolutely prevents plate buckling in normal service. 


Sixteen years of battery building have taught how to 
build USL batteries right. 


And Positively Guaranteed 


The most generous guarantee and free inspection ser- 
vice you have ever known are sold with USL batteries. 
Every USL is guaranteed for fifteen months on a definite- 
ly specified dollars and cents adjustment basis. 


You get what you pay for and know each month just 
what your adjustment will be, should your USL battery 
fail. And there is no limit placed on the free inspection 
service. You get it at any time and as often as you may 
require it. There can be no argument nor misunder- 
standing. 

We want you to know USL batteries. Practically 
every railroad company in the United States, including 
the Pullman Company, uses USL batteries. Great tele- 
phone companies, signal concerns, vehicle manufacturers, 
automobile companies here and abroad, install USL 
batteries because of the wonderful lasting qualities of 
the marvelous machine pasted plates. We will show you 
a revelation in starting and lighting batteries. We will 
give you better batteries that last longer. 


Let us send you a free booklet telling all about the 
wonderful machine pasted plate. It will also explain 
why USL plates do not buckle. It will interest you. 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Service stations maintained in every 
section of the country 


'* New York 
Chicago 
Boston 


Detroit 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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HE comfort, convenience, economy, and safety obtained with the use of this 
device have made it an absolute requirement in every modern home. 
Tt acts and thinks for you every minute of the day and night, keeping the temperature at 
exactly the degree you wish regardless of outdoor conditions or changes. 


Our Newest Feature 


The “Minneapolis” Electric Non-Winding Motors 


render the motor operation entirely automatic—no winding or attention 

of any kind during the entire heating season. In homes not having elec- 
tric current our direct current motor is used, the power being supplied 

by four cells of dry battery. With our alternating current motor the 

power is secured direct from the lighting circuit. 

The standard for over 30 years. Used with any heating plant—old or new— 

hot water, hot air, steam, vapor or vacuum—coalor gas. 

Sold and installed by the heating trade everywhere. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


Write for booklet. Shows all models, explains detaiis and gives*prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2754 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


BEST for SCHOOLS. A NEW CREATION 
FROM COVER TO COVER 
Defines and Explains over 450,000 

Words and Phrases, Names, Places, 

Events, etc.; all in one simple vo- 
cabulary order—Thousands more 
than any other Dictionary—Nearly 
3,000 Pages—Over 7,000 Illustrations 
—Many Colored Plates—Cost (with 
original Standard) over $1,450,000. 


The World’s Greatest 


Single Volume 
In the Entire Field of Reference Literature 








Bossert Redibilt Home for the American Commit- 
tee of Relief for Babies in Belgium, Long Beach, 
- Erected in 18 hours. 


Bossert Fedibill’ Homes 


“Not Even a Nail to Buy” 
Built of Standardized Units — 


each unit being complete and ready to 
erect—including five thicknesses of 
materials and Bossert air-chambers. 
This cuts down waste to nothing and cost of 
erection to 5 or 6 per cent of cost of building. 
Any one can erect a Bossert Redibilt Home 


. in a day or two—all parts come ready painted 
and fitted with fine hardware. 

Warm in Winter—cool in hot climates. 
Just as complete, artistic and comfortable as 
any home designed and built by an architect. 
And think of the saving! 


Write for complete catalog describing 
the Bossert Redibilt method 
LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 
Builders of Bungalows for 25 years 
1307 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Good money for special agents—write for our proposition 














: Wey 4 

(> A Tile Roof 
: | °- 74 adds wonderfully to the char- 
? /,j acter of a building. Note the 
/ beauty of this little bungalow 
with roof ofgImperial Spanish 
Tile. A tile roof is the only 
perfect shelter—requires no 
repairs and stays unchanged 

forever. 

Our. illustrated 


booklet, 

**The Roof Beautiful,’’ is 

sent free to any-prospec- 
upo 


Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General Offices: 
1110-20 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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concerned’ in any infection to Warran{ 
the conelusion that recovery in this case 
was the direct result of the treatment * 
explained. ‘However, it forms an impor 
tant addition to the results already obtaings 
by the experiments with guinea-pigs.” 





COMIC RELIEF IN BELGIuM 
EB have been sorrow and a 

enough in Belgium, and undoubtedly 
there still are. It is time for just a tra 
of humor to lighten the deep gloom. ‘Thy 
German flag floats over the cathedra! 
at Antwerp, German soldiers patrol the 
streets in all the cities, the Government 
buildings are taken over by the German. 
and yet so little impression has the Germay 
occupation made on the Belgians’ fervent 
patriotism that one traveler who hys 
recently returned from the captive nation 
is able to say, ‘Belgium is so little ep. 
quered in spirit that it is kept from ingtap; 
revolt only by the hope that the Allies 
will soon drive the Germans out.” And be 
records such a glimpse of the temper of 
the people as this: 


I saw a street-vender selling little 
buttons bearing the portraits of the King 
and Queen of Belgium, and, while this 
would not have struck me as noteworthy in 
Brussels, where nearly the whole popuh- 
tion flaunts its loyalty by wearing the 
portraits of Albert and Elizabeth, it was 
another matter in Liége. The iron hand 
is much more prominent there. So I asked 
the vender if he was not afraid of offending 
the Germans. He was only a stree- 
vender, but he rose to the situation. 
Stepping back and placing his hand on bis 
heart with perfect dignity, he replied 
without a trace of heroics, ‘‘ We are always 
Belgians.” 


Needless to say, where vhere -s such a 
sentiment thrilling the hearts of a con- 
quered people, there are sure to be here 
and there outbreaks of ironic humor and 
rather bitter satire which, however galling 
to those in authority, are amusing to out- 
siders, even to the most neutral. In his 
article in The Outlook for September 22, 
Arno Dosch, who is quoted above, tells of 
the outbreaks of the Marollians, natives of 
a quarter of Brussels that is quite uncon- 
taminated by foreign invasion of any sort 
and distinetly Flemish. Says the writer: 


Their quarter, with its steep, winding, 
narrow streets, hugs the hill on which the 
Palais de Justice stands. This impressive 
building is a barrack now, and shortly 
after Brussels was occupied two 77-mill- 
meter guns were swung into position nea 
it, commanding the Marollian quarte. 
Incidentally, they are there yet. As soo 
as they were placed, from every house 
the quarter where there was an extra length 
of stovepipe a dummy cannon was shoved 
out of a window. 

The soldiers made the Marollians take 
down the stovepipes, but they could not 
arrest a quarter of a million people. 

Regular patrols were placed in the 
quarter then, so the half-grown Marolliat 
boys organized to patrol the streets al. 
Sticking carrots through the tops of oll 
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derby hats, they contrived fair imitations 
of the German helmets, and for arms they 
varried broomsticks into the ends of. which 

ives had been tied. They patrolled the 
streets-as conscientiously as the Germans, 
and changed the guard as regularly. Every 
time the German Governor issued an order 
the Marollian commander did likewise, and 
sis was pasted up beside the other. 

One of the orders issued by the German 
Governor was hardly more than a piece of 
advice to the people to go back to what 
work they could find. It was not unkindly 

But the Marollians posted an 


eant. 
ae directing no one to return to work, . 


giving as a reason, “Brussels is temporarily 
closed for purposes of enlargement.” 

When white paper was pasted over this, 
a group of Marollians kept staring at it 
until the German sentry asked them what 
they were doing. 

“We are looking at a map of Germany 
after the war,” one of them coolly replied. 

They were confining their attention to 
making threats when I was in Brussels. 
In fact, they had been restraining their 
humor for some time. Their last outburst 
had been too much for the Germans. 

The boys who were pretending. to do 
sentry duty, varying in age from fifteen to 
eighteen, marched down in front of the 
Bourse one day, carrots through their hats, 
broomsticks, and all, and drew up in 
parade-formation. 

“Direkt nach Paris,’’ their leader cried, 
and they all did the goose-step backward 
up the hill. Most of them are in jail yet. 





STEALING $1,000,000 IN WHEAT 

E have long been familiar with the 

“deadly parallel,’ strest by cer- 
tain papers and magazines, of the poor 
man given a life-sentence for the theft of 
a loaf of bread and the multimillionaire 
who “sees”? the authorities and walks 
blandly away with a goodly share of city 
taxes or investors’ earnings in his pocket. 
In these cases it is easy to decide that the 
poor man should have his bread and should 
trade off to the rich man his privilege of 
breaking stone indefinitely for the benefit 
of the State. But what is to be done in 
the ease of a man who steals $1,000,000 
worth of wheat for starving Belgians, es- 
pecially when he is aided by the American, 
German, and French Ministers at The 
Hague, and the consuls of the various na- 
tions who reside in Holland? To be sure, 
these officials aided him unwittingly, but 
are they not just as surely implicated? 
As for the thief himself, he is quoted as 
asserting with only partial repentance: “I 
never stole before, and hope that I shall 
never have to steal again; but, if the same 
circumstances that then confronted me 
arose, I’d do it!” 

The story of this amazing theft is told 
quite frankly in a statement of the Com- 
mittee for Relief in Belgium, an organiza- 
tion that has in the last year and a half 
sent supplies to Belgium valued at more 
than $75,000,000. The guilty man is Cap- 
tain J. F. Lucey, a former officer of the 


oli | Udited States Army, and now a leading 


New York business man. The quotations 
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This convinced Kodak engineers 
of the economy of Ferro Concrete 


The Eastman Kodak Company, largest manufacturers of their kind 
in the world, needed this building at a specified time. 

The Eastman engineers, believing the complicated interior design 
would make concrete far too expensive, planned to build of structural 
steel. After the plans were under way, they found that the necessary 
steel could not be secured in time, which would mean delay too seri- 


ous to be considered. 


They called in Ferro engineers. 


Theentire building wasredesigned 
in Ferro concrete, Ferro engineers 
collaborating with Eastman engi- 
neers. In the meantime we went 
ahead with the foundations and had 
them completed before the plans 
were done. Then the 90,000 odd 
square feet of floor space—space to 
be devoted to highly technical proc- 
esses—grew in the hands of Ferro 
specialists as readily as the simplest 
type of construction. 


And when the building was com- 
pleted on time—without a hitch—the 
total cost was considerably below the 
original estimated cost of the building 
in steel. This was what convinced 
the Eastman Kodak Company of 
the genuine economy of Ferro Con- 
crete—and led them to place subse- 
quent orders with us, 


| FERRE 


What one of the world’s manu- 
tacturers has found profitable, you 
will find profitable. 


Ferro engineers have spent years 
of research on building problems 
that are vitally interesting to you. 
They: can adapt Ferro designs as 
easily to the building you have in 
mind as they did to the Kodak 
building. If your building is already 
planned, the Ferro organization— 
one of the oldest, largest and strong- 
est financially in the United States 
—is ready to put it up quickly and 
economically. 


Write today for our booklet B-2 


which contains information of real value 
to prospective builders. We shall be 
glad to give you any information you 
desire about our work, or about building 
in general. We work under any form 
of contract, but you will be interested 
particularly in the Ferro Profit-Sharing 
Contract, as explained in our booklet. 


Write today. 
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The Man in the Multitude 


That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection, 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 


United States. 


Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 
to 


To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 


' timate triumph. It has had the 


foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your farthest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


















“A remarkable book 
. +. that is likely to at- 
tract wide attention... . 
Most interesting.’”—New 
York Sun. : 


“Extraordinary revelations 
. . about the course of Ger- 
man diplomacy regarding Tur- 
key, Egypt, Russia, and the 
Balkan States."— New York 
Times. 


With 13 


togravure 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers. 354-60 Fourth Ave.. New York 


BALKAN INTRIGUE EXPOSED 


By AN ANONYMOUS 


“High Political Personage”’ 


who frequently visited the scenes of East- 
ern Intrigue, conferred with and about 
German, Servian, Russian, Bulgarian, 
Roumanian, Grecian and Turkish 
tates, and in the natural course of his 
business learned the 


oten- 


ts of European Diplomacy 


What They Covered and Why, Told Now in a Most Familiar Fashion. Crown 8vo. 
lustrations. Price $3 Carriage 


Cloth. 
Net. Average . 16 cents 





from the statement are taken from the Ney 
York Times. We are told thai, in Ny 
vember, 1914, a committee came from 
Liége to report to Captain Lucey that only 
three days’ food was left in that city ang 
that unless the Commission could get food 
there at once 600,000 men, women, ang 
children would starve to death. The reg 
of the story is told in the Captain, 
own words: 


I took the appeal of these Belgians t) 
Dr. van Dyke, our Minister to The Hague, 
Dr. van Dyke prepared a petition to the 
Dutch Government, asking for 2,500 tons 
of grain, and I took this petition to Mr 
Loudon, the Dutch Foreign Minister and 
former Minister from Holland to the United 
States. Mr. Loudon was in sympathy with 
us, but said that before he could grant the 
petition it would be necessary to get opin. 
ions from France and England. I hastened 
to the legations of these two countries, 

The English Minister was out, and at the 
French Legation we were told that the 
proposition would have to be referred to 
General Joffre, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Army. General Joffre prob- 
ably has it yet, for I did not trouble to find 
out anything further about it. 

With the Belgian committee, I returned 
to Rotterdam much discouraged. We did 










not want red tape; we wanted food, and 
at once. Soon after returning to Rotter- 
dam I learned that there were 10,000 tons 
of grain in ships in two ports on the Dutch 
coast. There were 2,500 tons at Hansweert 
and 7,500 tons at Terneuzon. The grain 
was originally owned by German merchants 
at Antwerp, Belgium. When war broke 
out the Belgian Government requisitioned 
the grain, but during the bombardment of 
Antwerp the ships left that harbor and 
sought refuge on the coast of Holland. 
The grain then became, according to Dutch 
laws, the property of Holland, having come 
into Dutch ports in time of war. 

The next problem was to get that grain, 
and I hit on a plan. I dictated a state 
ment giving me absolute authority to get 
the grain on behalf of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, which claimed it, and I concluded 
it had as much right to the grain as the 
German or Dutch Government. I got 
the members of the Belgian committee 
to sign this statement, took 50,000 franes, 
and went to Hansweert. There were three 
grain-ships there, but the captains refused 
to recognize me or my authority, but said 
that they would recognize the authority of 
any Belgian consul in Holland. 

I went to the Belgian consuls, but all 
refused, saying they did not want to in- 
volve Belgium with Holland. The Belgian 
Minister at The Hague also refused on the 
same ground. A Mr. Hyman, of the Bel- 
gian Cabinet, arrived, and, with the influ- 
ence of the members of the committee, he 
was induced to sign the papers authorizing 
me to take the grain in the name of the 
Belgian Government. ‘ 

I could not send the grain in the original 
ships, as they would be recognized, so I had 
the grain transferred to other ships. It 
took 500 stevedores to do this work, and 
we broke all records in doing it. Then the 
problem of clearance came up. There was 
no time to bother with red tape, and we 
issued clearance papers ourselves. They 
were not forgeries; we merely assumed t 
authority of issuing them, and the ships 
left for Antwerp. 
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Five hundred tons of food were immedi- 
ately rushed to Liége—the first train into 
Belgium after the war started. The truth 
came out a few days later, and Ambassador 
Page’ and Dr. yan Dyke .protested vigor-~ 
ously; but, says the culprit, cheerfully : 


During this time.I -was stealing the 7,500 
tons of grain at Teneuzon, and“got ‘away 
with 5,000‘ tons of .it’ before :Iywas: caught. 
The Germans:found.out, whatil-was doing 
and protested to the Dutch Government, 
which stopt..us from’ taking the, other 
2,500 tons, which are, I think, still being 
held by Holland. By 

I frankly admitted that I had‘taken the 
grain, but I said ‘I was.willing to. pay what 
it was worth, $1,000,000, if they would bring 
proof of ownership.” That stopt further 
protest; none of*the’claimants could prove 
it was their grain, to the exclusion of the 
claims of the others. I explained that Bel- 
gium, claiming. the. grain, had authorized 
me.to get it, and that I had.done so. I 
asked them what they were going to do 
about it. They did nothing; they could 
not do anything, but the day was won for 
Belgium. The ownership of the grain will 
probably resolve itself into a matter of 
international arbitration. 

Now, that is how we stole $1,000,000 
worth of grain when the Belgians thought 
it would be impossible to get it. 


HOW THE MOVIES MADE A THIEF 


HE question of moving-picture censor- 

ship has been a vexed one since the 
cinema first came within reach of the 
general public. The greatest problem has 
usually been, What pictures should children 
see?—for an increasing number of the 
nickels and dimes paid in at the ticket- 
window of the “shadow show” are con- 
tributed by children of school age. Sup- 
pose the picture is a play that deals with 
crime of one sort or another: your child 
may get from it only the ‘‘moral” of 
crime’s reward, but some one else’s boy or 
girl may get something very different. 
Here are the documents in the case of one 
youngster versus the movies, given ver- 
batim in Big Brother Work, a publication 
of the Big Brother Movement of New 
York City—three letters that passed be- 
tween the secretary of that organization 
and a boy ‘‘doing time” at the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island: 


I 
Dear Mr. S.: 

I received your letter and was glad to 
hear from you; can you try to get me out 
as I don’t like it hear. If I get out I will 
be good. 
as I think you are one of my best frinds; 
you got me a Job & I would not behave. 
It was the movey that got me to steal & 
L hope that hear after I can live straight & 
earn an honest living as I hope I can as I 
have no more to say I reman Yours truly 

CuHas. 
II 
Dear CHARUR: 

Thank you for writing to me. I shall 
come over to the hospital on August 23rd 
and see you then. 

Will you tell me how the “movies” 
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I hope that you wiJl get me out ° 
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5 
—that is recognized as stand- 
ard everywhere and that to- 
day covers most of the first 
class buildings in the coun- 


F you incorporate The Barrett Speci- 5. 
fication-verbatim in your building 
plans, you then will get— 


_llllldddaaaddiag) 


1. -—a roof-that.has a lower cost per year of try. 
“service than any other roof covering We should like to send: every 
known. : : 


architect, engineer and owner 
of buildings a copy of the Under- 
writers’»Laboratories Report on 


Zz 


—a roof that costs nothing to maintain. 


Zi 
t 


3. —that is endorsed by the Underwriters’ Barrett Specification Roofs and 
Laboratories and takes the base rate of also a copy of The Barrett 
insurance. Specification. 

4. —a roof that will give twenty years or Addboss neaxeet ‘allice. 


more of service. 












THE MONTANA APARTMENTS 
375 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Architects: 
Rouse & Goldstone, N. Y. 


Roofers: 
Tuttle Roofing Co., N. Y. 
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Special Notice 
We advise incorpo- 
rating in plans the full 
wording of The Bar- 
rett Specification, in 
order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 

If any abbreviated 
form is desired, how- 
ever, the following is 
suggested: 
ROOFING — Shall 
be a Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof laid as 
directed in printed 
Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, 
using the materials 
specified and subject 
to the inspection re- 
quirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


New York} Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
Birmingham KansasCity Minneapolis 
Sait Lake City Seattle 
Tue Paterson Mre. Co., Limited: Montreal, Toronto, 


Winnipeg, Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N.S., 
Sydney, N.S. 
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Be Good to your Books 


Cie) Protect them with a”Gunn”™ 
C 


OU can start with one book section with top and base, at small 
cost, and add-to it as you get more ks. Doors are remov- 
able and non-binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to set up or take 
apart; practically dust-proot; superb workmanship. 
Sectional Book were ded the Gold Medal (highest 
award) at the Panama-Pacific Industrial Exposition. 
See the famous “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase at your dealer’s or 
write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing Colo- 
nial, Mission, Sanitary, Claw foot and Standard designs in 
mahog ny ani oak to harmonize with their surroundings. Prices 
lower than others. 


ay Furniture Co. 











1810 Broadway | 
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Let Your Feet 
Lounge Also! 


Rest your feet when 
you rest your body. Re- 
lease them from stiff 
leather prisons, tuck 
them into Comfy 
Slippers and 
make ’em 
happy. 4 


Dan’l Green Comfys 
are made of finest felt, 
soft, yielding, durable; 
with patented soles like 
cushions of air. 


Comfy 


Felt" Stipes 


Made i in a great variety of exquisite colors 
and shapes for women and children, and in 
simple but shapely styles for men. 

ive lots of Comfys at Christmas. Often 
the very people who may need the soft, con- 
soling comfort of Comfys most are the very 
last to think of buying ¢ them for 

themselves. Pac in beau- 
tiful boxes. From dealers, or 
| from our catalog No. 19 B if 
your dealer hasn’t the 





Made 
comfy, $1.50 


















genuine. Only Daniel 
Green’s are Comfy. 
; Daniel Green 
Felt Shoe Co. 
Boston 


116 East 13th 
Street - 


New York 


Send orders 
and inqui- 
ties to 


New York 











FREE Trial 
for Xmas 


Your choice of 100 styles 
famous Piedmont southern red 
cedar chests on 15 days’ free 
trial. We pay the freight. A 
Piedmont protects furs, wool- 


| ens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
| & damp. Finest gift to any woman. Don’t miss this liberal offer. 





Write today for big, new catalog and reduced factory prices. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 67, Statesville, N.C. 


















Stands /or 
Tycos 
which means 
trustworthy 
THERMOMETERS 
for every purpose 


faylor /nstrument Companies 
; ROCHESTER NY 
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taught you to steal? Do you mean that 
you saw men.in the pictures who were 
stealing and that suggested it to you, or 
do you mean that you stole money in 
order to go to the ‘“‘movies’’? 

I am very much interested to know what 
you say. Very sincerely yours, 

R. C. 8. 
III 

Dear SIR 

Just gat your letter & was glad to hear 
from you I will tell you how it was once 
I went to a shaw & saw a picture named 
working in a office & he stealls money from 
a safe & is not blamed a young cleark is 
accused & sent to jail & at last they dis- 
cover the theif and he has one more chance 
& when I saw that I thought It would be 
easy for me so I took a chance & was not 
eaught and so I kept it up & at last was 
caught & discharged so I think If I got a 
chance I would live stright as I have no 
more to say I remain Yours Truly, 

Cas 





THE ROUTINE OF WAR 


T is safe to say that many a soldier 

fighting with creditable valor for his 
country at the present time enlisted in the 
first place to escape the dull daily routine 
of his civilian life. To such a one war 
seems the finest adventure in the world, 
where the reiteration and rota of more 
sober pursuits are unknown. From bath, 
breakfast, office, luncheon, office, dinner, 
somnolence, and sleep he flees to take 
part in forays, ambushes, hand-to-hand 
encounters, skirmishes, scouting expedi- 
tions, and the free, open life of march and 
bivouac. What disappointment and dis- 
illusionment he must suffer now, if reports 
be true, to find that, in the trench life that 
has come to be synonymous with war, 
routine is even more rigid than at home! 
Hours, days, sometimes weeks, he must 
spend in a narrow ditch, with every phase 
ofthe fighting an old, old story, repeated 
in the same way nearly every day. Such is 
the impression of conditions to be gained 
from the story of Royal D. Tracy, a Brit- 
ish subject writing in the New York 
Evening World, who lately left the front 
carrying with him fragments of German 
shrapnel. As recompense for the shrap- 
nel he has his discharge papers, a cer- 
tification that he has been through a gas- 
attack and must have careful treatment, 
and a recommendation for a commission. 
He spent 326 days in the trenches, by his 
own count, and nothing of its routine is 
unfamiliar to him. #He tells of the day’s 
work as he learned it at Fleurbaix, where, 
as a member of the “Happy Fifth,’”’ he 
spent eight weeks soon after landing in 
France. The first experience comes at 
nightfall, as he relates: 


Troops are taken into the trenches at 
8 p.m. in platoons of sixty-four men each. 
These platoons are distributed along the 
line at short intervals, and then the cap- 
tains of companies and lieutenants of 
platoons lay out the details to bring in 
rations. The work of the ration-parties 
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A great deal of our sausage is gre put to 
sold by grocers on standing filling aaa 
orders. The grocer delivers a enn 
: = “ strengther 
certain quantity on certain days digging ne 
of the week. that run | 
protection 

This is because the people who Then t 
appreciate a real old-fashioned =. 
farm sausage like ours want it pumping 
regularly and frequently. tary syste 
trenches. 

Ask your grocer if he sells Jones ow 
° . ° ree | 
Dairy Sausage. Write us it you tie them 
have any difficulty in finding a to bank 
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dealer who sells it. We will 
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supply you. While 
working 
MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm repair 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin The op! 
barbed 1 
gap in 
would b 
with a ] 
° the Ger 
et This New Toy! | Ha 
may ap 
It is Already Delighting Thousands of Children) [B'S Wi 
The kiddies everywhere think it the best toy they've warning 
had yet. It is a child-size model of the famous 
Frantz Premier Worl 
Electric Cleaner ce 
ration- 
Pee neh oe Bee oo Spm wht 
an 
meme Lg _ a big one. a monot« 
t thout Ne 
dlectricity Well worth a, doles, but diversi: 
sold at the advertising price of 35c to s 4 
any electrically equipped home. we reas 
The little ones love to keep house with 
the Toy Frantz Premier. They will be grate- " 
ful to you for it. So send 35c today, coin ¥ or 
or stamps, and see how glad they'll be 
ee Makes a fine gift for five m 
any child. They ‘ 
The Frantz Premier Co. 
1180 Power Ave. extra-] 
— front 
the lir 
There 
and How to Attain It, by Pearce a 
Kintzing, M.D. A practical, that | 
able book on how to preserve health throu | 
avoid disease, and prolong life 
L t F E =~ cloth, + a pp. $1.00 net; I hav 
1.12  fosepeid 7. Ww 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 4th Ave, AI. BB WE WE 
le of us 
% other 
Cox’s Ther 
e thing 
Commercial ive 
Duri 
Calculator——4j :: 
A comprehensive and practical means of multiplying patre 
all sums, in whole Numbers or Decimals, which are now 
likely to occur in ordinary commercial transactions. go 0 
Though these Tables cover only 101 double pages of to a 
large size, by their wonderful arrangement, and their R 
System of Automatic Key Numbers, they will givea ; 
complete set of results or products up to ten or in some ener 
instances up to eleven figures with absolute accuracy. ion 
Price $10.00 net. Bound in Cloth. are 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. Ger 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City Alli 
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ja.to go back about a mile and a half to 
fhe supply-wagons and bring in the food 
jp last twenty-four hours—fresh beef, 
fine bacon, pea-soup in tubes in concen- 
trated form. Then there comes in round 
tins a stew that contains meat and sev- 
eral kinds of vegetables. We got plenty 
of bread, tinned butter, and lots of jam. A 
certain quantity of rum also is given out 
every day despite the Prohibitionists. 

After the ration-parties get back to the 
trenches and if things are quiet, they are 
allowed three hours’ sleep. Meantime 
entries are set and the rest of the men 
are put to work improving the trenches— 
filling sand-bags, building up the sides of 
the trenches which may have caved in, 
strengthening the sides of the traverses or 
digging new ones. Traverses are the ditches 
that run back from the trenches and are a 
protection against enfilading fire. ; 

Then there is the work of improving 
the dugouts so as to make them as nearly 
bomb-proof as possible, widening paths, 
pumping water, and attending to the sani- 
tary system. There is a great difference in 
trenches. In Flanders it is impossible to 
dig down more than from eighteen inches 
to three feet. That makes it necessary to 
dig them wider so as to get enough earth 
to bank up the sides toward the enemy. 
The banking is done with bags of earth piled 
so as to lap over each other, as bricks 
are laid. 

While the sentries are on the outlook, 
working parties are sent out to put up or 
repair the barbed-wire entanglements. 
The opposing armies steal each other’s 
barbed wire. If we needed wire to fill up a 
gap in our entanglements a volunteer 
would be sent out under cover of darkness 
with a pair of cutting-pliers to get it from 
the German lines. Part of the duty of the 
listening-patrol is to watch for heads that 
may appear above the German lines while 
this wire-stealing is going on and give 
warning to the chap with the pliers. 


Working-parties, listening-parties, and 
ration-parties are the few escapes from the 
monotony of trench existence; but the 
diversion is frequently dearly bought, as 
we read: 


For listening-patrol duty an officer and 
five men are detailed from each platoon. 
They are all volunteers, because the game is 
extra-hazardous. When they go out in 
front of the trench word is passed along 
the line to be careful not to fire on them. 
There appears to be a tacit understanding 
among the soldiers on opposing sides 
that helps men on listening-patrol to come 
through oftener than would seem possible. 
I have passed a German in the dark while 
we were both on the same duty and neither 
of us would speak, altho each knew the 
other was a deadly enemy in action. 
There is an unwritten law that when any- 
thing is coming off both patrols will have 
five minutes to get back to their trenches. 
During the first months of the war it was 
& great stunt to bring back a listening- 
patrol alive, but that has been cut out 
now because of reprisals. I would rather 
go out on listening-patrol than be detailed 
to a ration-party. 

Ration-parties are fair game for the 
enemy. They will be shelled or fired on by 
& machine gun stationed in a tree if they 
are revealed by the enemy’s flare. The 
German flare shoots up in the air over the 
Allies’ trenches and bursts out into a great 








There’s no need of 
having Winter colds 


—at least, those colds which come from 
getting overheated, then sitting or 
standing still in a draft. All you need is 


Duofold Underwear 


which keeps the 
body warm and dry 
and comfortable, 
indoors and out- 
doors, in all kinds 
of weather. 


Duofold is made 
of two fabrics—cot- 
ton and wool—with 
air-space between. 

Soft cotton, next to the skin, is 
comfortable, doesn’t scratch as 
wool does, prevents excessive per- 
spiration, absorbs. The air-space 
ventilates and dries. The fine light 
knitted wool keeps out the cold— 
air-space helps too. 


That is the right kind of under- 
wear. Not like all-wool which 





Soft Cotton 
—absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air Space 

—dnes; ventilates; pre- 


vents sudden chill. 
Warm Wool 


—retains the heat of 
badly. 





irritates, doesn’t let perspiration 
evaporate, is close and unwhole- 
some. Not like all-cotton, which 
doesn’t keep you warm, gets 
clammy, and gives you a chill 
when the wind strikes you. 


Duofold is the logical, sen- 
sible, comfortable, and healthful 
underwear. It gives you all the 
advantages of both cotton and 
wool, without their disadvan- 
tages. 


Duofold is about half the 
weight of ordinary woolen under- 
wear. It does not shrink. It is 
made in Union Suits or Two- 
Piece Garments for Men, Women, 


and Children. 

Get Duofold for the whole. 
family. Write us for Free Sam- 
ple of Duofold fabric, Book on 
Comfort and Health in Under- 
wear, and the name of a Duofold 
dealer. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
55 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 




















Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, Editor, Teacher 


For All Thinking Men and Women 
By FRANK H.VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


A Desk-Book of Errors in 
. English 

It treats the hundred and one questions 
that arise in daily speech and correspond- 
ence which are not touched on by the dic- 
tionary. The New York Times says: “The 
scope and plan of the volume, which is of 
handy size and alphabetical arrangement, 
strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 
75¢ net; by mail, 83c. 


A Dictionary of Simplified 
Spelling 

More than 6,000 typical simplifications. 

Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. By mail, 

8 cents extra. 

The Preparation of Manuscripts for 

the Printer 
Contains directions to authors on the manner of pre- 


paring copy, correcting proofs, submitting manuscripts, 
copyright laws, etc. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail,83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - 


Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 
A record in concise and interesting style 
of the Origin, Growth, Development and 
Mutations of the English Language. It 
treats of Literature and its Elements; of 
Writing for Publication and of Individu- 
ality in Writing; also of the Corruption of 
English Speech. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


A Desk-Book of: Twenty-five 
Thousand Words Frequently 
Mispronounced 
Embracing English, Foreign, Bible, and 
Geographical Terms and Proper Names carefully Pro- 
nounced, Annotated and Concisely Defined. Cloth, 750 
pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


The Development of the Dictionary 
An historical account of the evolution of English and 


American Lexicography. Large quarto, cloth, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.07. 


- 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Meet the Danger 


Prepare against that day when, 
family alone overnight. Then it 


mean the safety of cool calculation or the danger of frantic desperation. 


If your wife is armed with a Colt 
grip against the moment’s need. 
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Moment Prepared! 
unexpectedly, you must leave your 
may be that an instant’s peril will 


revolver, confidence will steady her 
For 


ott Revolvers 
















are ready at an instant’s call. 
Quick as a flash, they respond 
to the finger’s pull; yet they 
can be confidently handled by gun-shy 
women without the slightest fear of 
accident, because the “Positive Lock” 
(found only in a Colt) automatically 
locks the action until~the trigger is 
purposely pulled to fire a shot. 


The Colt was adopted by the Army and Navy because 
of its “Marked superiority to any other known pistol.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


and catalogue 
No. 26 


**You can’t forget fo 
make a Colt safe.’’ 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Sketch of Mrs. Eddy’s Life, | 
By Joseph D. Burrell, D.D. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Its Origin and Character. 












Garden Full 
ZT ulips 









75 Tulip Bulbs, 
all first size, 
taken from 25 
named varieties, 
for $1.00. 


PLANT NOW 


These Tulips have 
been selected from 25 of 
the most beautiful vari- 
eties, embracing all the 
colors that are to be found in this 
splendid class of spring-blooming bulbs. 
© Plant near your home—in your garden 
or back yard. The beautiful blossoms in a 
multitude of brilliant colors and shades will 
make April a spring month worth while. 
75 Tulip Bulbs, Finest Mixed, $1.00 


Write or call at our store, mention “Literary 
Digest,’’.and secure this splendid collection of 
Tulip Bulbs for only $1.00, prepaid to your 
home’anywhere in the United States, with 
our 1915 Fall Catalogue, containing a list 
of the best bulbs for Fall planting. 


Simp baller 


30-32 Barclay Street 
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Almost Everybody Will Want This 


“LITTLE GEM’ $49.50 


_ Greenhouse 
Probably you didn’t suppose you could get a real 


Complete with Heater for— 
greenhouse, with its own heater, for less than fifty 
dollars, or for twice fifty dollars for that matter. 


And it isn’t a toy either. It gives forty square 
feet of growing space below Duo-Glazed Sash (per- 
fected double light sash with air space between, 
insulating against cold). 

The heater and hot water coil is particularly de- 
signed for this greenhouse. No matter what the 
thermometer may say outside, the proper tempefa- 
ture can be maintained within. 


The Dream of the Amateur 

Gardener or Florist 
If you love to raise fragraht flowers or succulent 
vegetables, which are doubly a joy because you 
nurture them; if you have longed for an opportu- 
nity to “‘grow things’ in a greenhouse in the winter, 
the “Little Gem" gives you this opportunity at 
small cost. 

The “Little Gem” js compact—practical—efficient. 
You can’t get inside and walk around, but you can 
grow as much ascan be grown in any forty feet 
of greenhouse soil anywhere. 

Realize your dream of winter blooming flowers and 
hothouse vegetables—a source of great pleasure 
and satisfaction, or even of profit. 


Our catal “ee request—about Duo- 
Glazed = » arden "a, large and 
» an h 





small 
Equipment. 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash Co. | 
171 Wyandot Street Dayton, Ohio | 








































light that lasts long enough to enable the 
gunners to get a few shots, and then j, 
goes out. The French flare has a pay 
chute arrangement which keeps the con. 
trivance in the air for several minutes 
while from three to six lights are set off in 
succession. 





In contradiction of certain claims that 
have been made to the effect that i 
Europe fighters are liquor-inspired, yp 
read: ‘‘If the night passes without any 
attack, each man gets a shot of rum from 
the platoon sergeant.’” When the men ay 
thus fortified for a quiet day the routing 
goes on: 





Then bacon is given out with the brazier, 
and breakfast is prepared. While break. 
fast is under way the men shave. Every 
man in the ‘Happy Fifth’’ carries a little 
steel mirror, 3 by 6 inches, by which to 
shave. 

After breakfast rifles are cleaned from 
stock to tip-sight. Even cartridges ar 
taken out of the Webb equipment and 
rubbed up. As each man has 230 rounds 
dealt out to him this is some job. The 
rifles are cleaned and inspected four times 
a day. The reason for this is that in the 
trenches the dirt is bound to get into the 
rifle-barrels. 

The Webb equipment is a harness that 
goes over a man’s head. It is made of 
webbing, and I believe it was invented bya 
man named Webb. In a carrier that hangs 
over one shoulder are the 230 rounds of 
cartridges. At the back hangs the sted 
blade of the entrenching tool, the handle 
hanging at the man’s left side. Over that 
is the haversack, and on the right side is the 
water-bottle. Across the shoulder-blades 
is the knapsack, in which are a blanket, 
overcoat, change of underwear, towel, 
soap, and shaving kit. The haversack 
contains the emergency ration, which con- 
sists of what the French call ‘‘ bully beef,” 
six beef-extract capsules, a package of tea, 
and a pound of field-biscuits. The best 
pudding I ever ate is made by soaking field- 
biscuits in hot water or boiled condensed 
milk, and spreading jam over the top of 
the mess. 

When a Tommy empties his jam-tin 
he always makes a hand-grenade out of it. 
First he fills it half-way up with any junk 
he can find lying about. Then he puts in 
the explosive, and arranges a fuse with 4 
detonating-cap. The addition of a string 
with which to swing the grenade when it 
is thrown completes the contraption. | 
saw a man in the hospital who had been 
injured by a jam-tin grenade. The sur 
geons took forty-two phonograph-needles 
out of his back, besides other stuff. 















Besides the three hours’ sleep which the 
men may or may not get at night, they are 
allowed two hours in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. The rest of the time, 
when the enemy is quiet, is spent in the 
prosaic duties of sentry-go or sniping. 

Even when the actual fighting comes, it 
is usually conducted according to a method 
long ago memorized by the attacked as 
well as by the attackers. To quote: 


The Germans have a regular system 
during an attack, and that makes it easier 
to meet them. There are ten or fifteen 
minutes between moves. First there is the 
gas-attack; after the gas has lifted they 
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pombard, and after everybody is supposed 
to be dead in our trenches, the German 
makes his rush; he generally “‘gets his.” 
The British soldier when meeting a 
charge from the trenches lies right over the 
top of the embankment and plugs away as 
fast as he can. The German, on the other 
hand, keeps under cover and pops up and 
down between’ shots. We get ’em when 















‘alms that up. 
ct that ip * er observation that the Bavarian 
spired, we jm or Saxon soldier is superior to the Prussian 
ithout in a charge. With the bayonet the Saxon 
aly © ill come straight on and never stop until 
f rum from heis knocked over; but a Prussian can drop 
che men ar # on his knees and beg for merey as quickly 


asanybody in the world. We used to show 
the youngsters mercy. We called them 
“chickens,”’ and the poor little fellows were 


the routing 





he brazies, [§ sometimes in pretty bad shape when they 
hile break- gave up. 

Ve. Every 

Ties & little THE DOG’S DAY IN FRANCE 

Y which to OT so many years ago the French 
eaned from people had a beautiful joke at 
tridges are | Germany’s expense. That it was a part of 








pment and § the absurd German military scheme only 























rite made it the more shriekingly funny. As 
y we times pil the “‘goose-step,” the slap-stick salute, 
that in the the official strut, and the private’s stolid 
















ret into the Bobedience were not fanciful enough, it 


was only needed that the German War 


. a Office should take it into its head to train 
vented bya 49s for their precious army! It was to 
* that hangs §laugh—uproariously. Thus did Aurélien 
) rounds of B schol, of ambiguous name but French sym- 
te pathies, describe the German maneuvers - 

Over that (ater dogs ‘“‘came in”: 
it side is the } Before General Waldersee there passed 
ulder-blades Bin review the Second Bulldog Brigade, the 
a blanket, BYirst Regiment of Bow-wows, and the 
ear, towel, BSecond Regiment of Imperial Poodles. 
> haversack Dogs over seven years enter the Landwehr, 
which con- Mand all those who have their tails in the 
bully beef,” Bshape of a trumpet are enrolled in the 
kage of tea, band. 

The best 











But in this case, remarks a Paris corre- 























































































































oaking field- 
1 condensed’ @spondent of the New York World, ‘‘it was 
the top of §the old story—the French failed to learn 
hic ies from the enemy.” Since then they have 
i of aa learned perhaps even more than the Ger- 
th any junk ™ans had to teach about the use of dogs in 
1 he putsin Gwar. It is no longer a joke, and now, so 
fuse with ® Secretary O. Bert, of the French Asso- 
ed a he cation for Training War-Dogs, informs 
raption. 1 the correspondent, there are three classes 
.o had been $o dogs being used at the front—patrol- 
The sur dogs, linking-dogs, and ambulance-dogs. 
a He explains further: 
tuff. 
; The first class are always of the sheep- 
p which the fidog breed, chiefly from Picardy or Flanders, 
ht, they are 2d noted for their intelligence and sense 
ing and two oi smell. Their calm temperament, too, 
¢ the ta ounts. The fox-terrier also was tried, but 
Behe an fhis nervous system was found to be too 
pent in the Fdelicate and highly strung, and conse- 
sniping. quently his temperament is too excitable. 
ng comes, it The sheep-dog’s sense of smell is wonder- 
sou moll ful; he easily detects the presence of an 
fremy a hundred or even a hundred and 
attacked a Bitty yards away. 
uote: 





The training of the dog for sentinel- 
t ud patrol-work, when he is always accom- 
anied by soldiers, is simple and speedy. 
Of course, there is, first of all, a selection 
Mt specially intelligent dogs made in Paris, 








ular system 
kes it easier 
n or fifteen 
. there is the 
. lifted they 
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coon Dealers Are 
Fegh Class Dealers 


@ The standing of the Moon Dealer in your 
man to properly 
manufacture 


city is high le. It takes a high- 
ti ag ag rh. 8 ods and 


and to deal with the elass of buyers who see in Moon 
class, quality and price a car that is befitting their own 


positions in the community. 
@ So—when you eail to examine 
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Six -Chi rty 


jud, 
us 


ammeter on dash. 


See the New 1916 Moon Six-40 


—124-inch wheelbase — fully equipped, 


Six-cylinder Continental Motor—Delco $1 AT 


Dealers 


$ ; @ The shifting of some territories may make openings 
for a few high-grade dealers. Write. 
M2E2N METER CAR C2. 


ST LeuIs V.S.A 















i We have a really wonderful assort- 
i ment of 66 of our choicest bulbs for 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
63 H BAROLAY STREET, 






feet. Write for Book 









le you to 
calmly and intelligently of its merits without being 


J ed ners: 
BIG r or bullied into a purchase. 
Special New Features 


@ New Convex-side Tumble~Home body design; the 
height of luxury and beauty—‘‘sink-in-deep’’ uphol- 
stery, genuine tan Spanish leather—118-inch wheelbase; 
a big, roomy car giving great riding comfort—new 30 
H-P six-cylinder Co: 

IX word in power plant efficiency—new 1916 Delco start- 
ing, lighting and ignition system with new switch having 


= 
you will meet with a painstaking willingness to show all 
mtinental-Moon Motor; the last = 


ava K Nathan retes 


give immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent flat 
and FREE 


> Bulb Ca’ al View of arch 10-day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe. 
wee: / t ogue cut with knife. Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-A Reade St., N.Y. 





























Arch Support 





Send for your copy. 
Our bulbs are full size, 
true to name and very 
beautiful. 





$1.00. You may send a dollar bill 
pinned to your order at our risk. 


Tothose who love flowers and “‘grow- 
ing things,” our Bulb Catalogue will 
be a revelation. Send for it today. 


through to 54 Park Place, NEW YORK 
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Make Them Yourself 


A shotgun expert discovered three 
simple, interesting tests of shot shell 
superiority that anyone can make. 

Write your name and address and the 
name and address of the store where 
you. buy shells, across the margin of this 
advertisement. Return to us and we 
will send you an order on your dealer 
for three free 


‘: BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 





and mail a copy of our booklet, “‘ How to Test 
Shells."" You can make these tests in your own 
back yard. Make similar tests with three shells 
of any other make and find out that 


The strong, quick primer insures rapid ignition. 
The double-size flash-passage gives complete ignition. 
The shell-head design gives maximum forward drive. 
The bevel crimp offers exactly the right resistance. 
Famous Tatham shot are uniform in size and weight. 
These combine for greater speed, better pattern. 
The wads of best long-haired felt are waterproofed. 
The paper is specially waterproofed and extra strong. 
This and firm crimp mean smooth feed and ejection. 
And that the shell can be reloaded again and again. 


You will get fun and instruction from these 
tests. Write for test material today. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2332 Trinity Building, New York 


NATIONAL Leap Company, General Selling Agents 
Also Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Unitep Leap Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
LeapCo.,San Francisco,distributors on PacificCoast 














You Cant Lose Your Key. 


If You Carry Them in a 


Danda Leather Key Case 


1 a aie nae Name Stamped in Gold Leaf 
25 Bet | 40c Me Pent multe 


Convenient, prevents keys from rusting, saves 
clothing and is a neat case for the pocket. 
Made of strong, black leather with key ring- 
Write for Illustrated Catalog of. 
Danda Leather Goods and Novelties 
DANDA DT. MFG. 00., 82 John St., NewYork 
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but when the dogs selected have been sent 
to the front it requires only four nights’ 
teaching to make them fit for their work. 
The chief difficulty is to make them learn 
not to bark, but only growl. Violence is 
never used; a tap or two on the head is 
enough when they start barking. 

The training of dogs for linking-purposes 
—that is, for keeping two bodies of soldiers 
in touch with each other — requires two 
months. The course for an ambulance- 
dog is nearly a year. The ambulance-dog, 
unlike the patrol- or linking-dog, must be 
taught to bark so as to give notice to the 
battle-field searchers when he has found a 
wounded man. 

In the ease of patrol- and linking-dogs 
there must always be some one whom the 
dog knows at the point to which he is to be 
sent. The dog -must have exceptional 
qualities if he is to act independently; if 
he is to be used, for instance, for dragging a 
stretcher out to wounded men under fire 
or small portable kitchens on broad-gage 
wheels to men in an advanced fighting-line, 
or at a listening-post. They can not be 
used for independent work where woods or 
forests have to be negotiated. 

In linking-work the dog at the outset 
always makes first for his point of departure, 
and from there starts for the detachment to 
which he is to carry his message; but on 
his second or third journey his sense of 
smell enables him to make a short cut 
between the two points. The speed shown 
by the linking-dogs is sometimes remark- 
able. One strong dog has been known to 
cover a mile in less than five minutes, and 
at French maneuvers the war-dogs sent 
out on linking-duty returned thirty-five 
minutes before a squadron of cavalry dis- 
patched on the same duty at the same 
time. 

The patrol- or sentinel-dog works only 
at night. During the day he stays in the 
trenches with the men, most of his time 
asleep. Then, when night descends he 
leaps with the patrol- or listening-party out 
of the trenches and passes the hours till 
dawn in the perilous work of patrolling 
the four or five hundred yards of front the 
party is assigned to cover. Thanks to 
him, the party is insured against surprize 
by an enémy patrol. 


Weare told that the dogs are ‘‘recruited’”’ 
from all parts of France, many from the 
farming districts, enlisted by their peasant 
masters “‘for the duration of the war.” 
“‘T have already three sons and a son-in- 
law with the colors,’’ wrote one father of a 
family to the Association, ‘‘and now I give 
my dog—and vive la France!” We are 
told further that— 


Some ambulance-dogs are famous. To 
mention only three: There is ‘‘ Loulou,” 
the gift of the poet Edmond Rostand to 
the French Army; ,‘Stop,” of the Fifteenth 
Army Corps, who has saved scores of 
lives, and “‘Flora,”’ of the Twelfth Alpine 
Chasseurs, who did linking-work for four 
days, running under a rain of shell without 
receiving a wound. 

Dogs have not yet been satiate in army 
orders. -When they are, there is one dog 
that will not be. forgotten—‘‘ Marquis,” 
who, tho wounded by shrapnel, kept on his 
way to a far-off detachment and arrived 
breathless and panting at his destination, 
enly to die as the dispatch he carried was 
taken from his neck. ‘‘ That dog deserved 
the Legion of Honor,’’ many remarked. 








Get finest books 
at lower prices 


than any dealer can offer, by becoming a Life Member g 


You share all the advan- 
purchase of ‘Publishers’ 
ders of Editions,” 
etc.—if you act now. 

To multiply our already large urchasing « 
offering you the privilege of t Danscaien Me ne i aaty wean 
this association without spending a icant for dues or init 
tion fee. Simply avail yourself of our remarkable offer of 
the lowest pun ever quoted on fine books. 

Every book brand new. Best recent novels and eniles 
cluded (Special Bulletin). No defective or s« x hand — 
offered. Tell us your book desires—we meetthem. Note these prices: 

SHAKESPEARE, De Luxe, 20 SCOTT. We have abe jy 
vols., unabridged Cambridge yemainder of t! 1e » 
Text. Photogravures. Pub- English magnificent 
lisher’ s price 9 75 nglish Highland Edition, 150 
Our Price . « e illustrations per volume. Pyb. 

DE MAUPASSANT. 17 vols., lisher’s price $6.00 per vol. 
De Luxe, unexpurzated edition, ume. ~ od while 
Photogravures, Publisher's theylast . . * $1.25 


See DANTE. 4 vi me: Standard 


DICKENS. 15 vols. Best edi- Longfellow translation,’ Spe. 
tion ever published, famous cial illustre ations. Publish. 
illustrations, & morocco. Pub- 
lisher’s oe $45. 

Our Price ° 


JANE AUSTEN. “De Luxe, 12 


vols. Rare Ston leigh edition, ‘ 
, morocco, hiandseme color Binck — by A.&C. 
plates. Publisher's cK, ndon, at 
price $72. Our Price $10. 85 $3 each. Our Price le. 
Our new catalog lists many more choice book bargains— 
Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, DeFoe, Fielding, Poe, Conan 
Doyle, Jane Austen, Emerson, Balzac, etc —explains how 
u may examine books i in your own home, before purchas. 
ing. Today's best bargains may be all sold next week— 
Get that catalog at once 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY —_— 
Dept. L, 428 Presser Building Annex, 





tages secu ted b 
Overstocks, a 


“Bankrupt tey Stocks,” 


pa AND THE seem, 
and other choice color vol. 
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graduated Back and arius 
treatise on Strada to practice”. 
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y . A. Templeton, 
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‘were for the Gibson 

7 notbein the teaching business”. 
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;R.1., Star Soloist for Victor, uses 
orses the Gibson. 
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870Warrisen Ct., Kelamazeo, Mic, 











Bow Legs & Knock 
KAnees Look Straight 


Improves your appearance 100 per cent 


Attaches to any garter-band. Absolutely 
cannot be detached no matter your posi 
tion. Comfortable, you forget you wear 
them. Sent in plain package. Pi 


50c. Or write for booklet. 
CY CAVANAGH BROS., _ Pottsville, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these ains! Ty 
payne in — nae Factories. 
teed for one year. 


perenne Royale 18to 
L.C. Smiths Gitvers sto 


We haveothers. Send for santos describing 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, 
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How to Remember Bible Fact 


A Mental Index of the Bible tells you. By Re 
S. C. THompson. A complete memory system Pp) 
especially to assist in appreciating and rememberiaati 
Bible’s contents. A most unique volume of 330 pas 
cloth bound. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Axiomatic.—“‘ Why did you quit your 
jast place? Wasn't your work congenial? ” 

“Lady, no work is congenial.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Self - Explained.— For Sale— Pair of 
pronco horses. Good weight, sound, 
proken. Owner in hospital—From the 
Bau Claire (Wis.) Leader. 


In Haste.—Witt1e—“ Dad, what do the 
lawyers call a man that’s been sued?” 

Dap—‘ A pseudonym, William. Can’t 
you see I’m busy? ’—Judge. 


Common Complaint.—A Tommy at the 
front writes home that life in the trenches 
wouldn’t be so bad if it wasn’t for the 
people opposite.—Boston Transcript. 


Teutonic Consideration.—‘‘ Lance-Cor- 
poral T. (2d Suffolks), who was cap- 
tured by the enemy at the battle of Mons, 
is happy in his internment. He has a wife 
and six children.”—Peterborough (Eng.) 
Advertiser. 


War’s Sorrows.—SMALL Davantfr— 
“Oh, mother, I do think it unfair about 
the Zeppelin! Everybody saw it but me. 
Why didn’t you wake me? ” 

Morner—‘ Never mind, darling, you 
shall see it next. time—if you’re very good.” 
—Punch. 


Dream Come True.—‘‘ Did you ever 


dream of being a pirate when you were a — 


boy? ” 

“Oh, yes. Isn’t it queer? Now I’m in 
the prosaic business of managing an auto- 
mobile repair-shop.”’ 

“Umph! You didn’t miss it so far.’’— 
Birmingham Age Herald. 


Safer Not.—‘‘ I want to see your beauty- 
editor,” said the caller at the sanctum of a 
popular magazine. 

“ Are you following her advice? ”’ 

am.” 

“ Got confidence in it? ” 

“T have.” 

“Then you don’t want to see her.’”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Hardened.—‘‘ Mr. Editor, the Mayor 
spoke very feelingly when welcoming us 
here and sympathized with us in the hard- 
ships we endured while prisoners in G. S. 
W. A., but I can assure you all those hard- 
ships can be considered as a pleasure when 
comparing them with the magnificent 
reception that was extended us.’’—Letter 
from a released prisoner of war in the Cape- 
town (B. S. A.) Cape Times. 


Desperate.—Jack disliked being kissed. 
One day he had been kissed a lot. Then, 
to make matters worse, on going to the 
picture-palace in the evening, instead of his 
favorite cowboy and Indian pictures there 
was nothing but a lot more hugging and 
kissing. He returned home completely out 
of patience with the whole tribe of women. 

After he had tucked into bed mother 
came in to kiss him good-night. 

He refused. 

Mother begged and begged, till in dis- 
gust he turned to his father, who was stand- 
ing at the doorway, looking on, and said: 

“Daddy, for heaven’s sake, give this 
woman a kiss ! ’—Tit-Bits. 
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Is the Inside 


873 


ude of 
ulding 
-Proof ? | 


Not enough that outer 
walls be permanent and _. 
fireproof—J/ook to the in- , 
terior, Why build inside ‘ 
with wood joists, wood 
studsand wood lath? Why 
face the dangers and ex- ; 
pense of fire, vermin, 
decay and plaster-cracking? Use 


KAHN PRESSED STEEL 


JOISTS AND STUDS 


which last forever. Easier to build than wood and cost but little more. 
Really more economical because fireproof and permanent. Built in coldest 
weather without fear of bad resulis. No forms, centering nor special equipment 
required. Hy-Rib reinforces the plaster and concrete, preventing cracking. 


In stores, schools, apartment héuses, office buildings, residences —every- 


where KAHN PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION is 


iving greatest 


satisfaction, at the same time increasing sales and rental values and lower- 


ing maintenance costs. 


BEFORE BUILDING, learn about this apiendid type of modern construc- 


tion. Our special Pamphlet B-36 gives fu 


explanation. Write for it today. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


KAHN PRESSE: 
STEELTBEAMS” 





KEEP YOUR MOTOR WARM 


Radiator and Garage Heater 
DIRECT HEATING SYSTEM 
BURNS KEROSENE 

. P Also made for gas and electricity. 
Circulates a current of warm 
water in water circulating 
system of motor. 


Solves the cold 
problem. kane the 
auto warm in the cold- 
est weather and makes 
the garage comfortable. 
sims Ee ake 
Dept. F. 

ROSE MFG.CO. 








White for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


WANTED IDEA 














Preserve aHis- 
tory oftheWar— 
PicturesandAll 


An invaluable current history. 
The important articleson allsides 
of big questions which are printed 
inThe Literary Digest are worthy 
of preservation. You'll need 
them for reference in the future. 


Your Old Digests Transformed into a 


Valuable Book 
of Reference 


Thoroughly Indexed—Complete Index Supplied 
With Each Volume 


You should have The Literary Digest 
Special Binder—the most practical 
ever invented—just “‘slip the Digest 
in” and it stays. Attractive and in- 
teresting volume for office, library 
or waiting-room table. 

Cloth Binder which holds 26 issues, $1.50 
carriage paid. Special Library or Waiting- 
Room Size, for 5 issues, Imitation Mule- 
skin, $1.25 postpaid. 


The Literary Digest 
Binder punk « wacnatis 00. 
254-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











‘* Safety First’’ For Your Children Means 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL CANDY 
COUGH DROPS 


at first sign of cough or cold. 


FILUDEN’S save 
LUDEN’S contain @ e 
no. narcotics or coloring. 


ILUDEN’S have many uses. 


ge bills. 


Wm. H. Luden, Manufacturing 


nfectioner 


reVeyen 0) aa) 


v 
Reading, Pa. 
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“ SCIENTIFIC + 


INDIRECT LIGHTING 
r=" 


Eye strain, defective vision 
and nervous disorders caused 
by glaring lightsare directing 
widespread favorable atten- 
tion to the scientific method 
of Indirect Lighting devel- 
oped under the direction of 
Augustus Darwin Curtis. 

Throughout the country within 
recent years, the most pleasing 
and attention compelling il- 
lumination has been produced 
by the use of X-Ray Reflectors, 
employed exclusively in the 


Eye Comfort 


System 


Architects, Building Commit- 
tees and wners desiring 
information with regard to the 
correct practice of lighting 
interiors are invited to commu- 
nicate with us, by letter or 
otherwise. 
The Eye Comfort System of In- 
direct Lighting (with powerful 
X-Ray Reflectors), has been the 
cause of the revolution in lighting. 
It is the scientific method of * “light- 
ing from concealed sources.’ 

We furnish free, engineering service necessary in lighting 

any interior. Send Blueprint or floor plan sketch. 


Nationa X-Ray ReF.ector Co. 
Dees 232 W. JACKSON BLvp., CHICAGO 
Rooms } 22 W. Forty-s -SIXTH St. NEw YORK 


Augustus Darwin 
Curtis 
original exponent 
ana perfector of 
Indirect Lighting. 








Our Architects’ Portfolio standardizes lighting specifications. 
ree to architects and engineers. To others $5.00 a copy. 
CHECK BELOW FOR FREE BOOKLETS 

AND INFORMATION ON LIGHTING OF THE 
() Home () Church () Bank () Hospital 
() School () Office () Club () Store 

() Theatre () Library 
() Indirect lighting from art lamps, pedestals, cornices, etc. 
() Direct lighting, factories, store windows, etc. 








A School-Teacher Who 
Made $20,000,000 


HAT IS ONE of the true stories of apecens 

graphically told by T. D. MacGregor in * T 

Book of Thrift,” the big, new, one-dollar book 
of inspiration and practical suggestions to all who want 
to get ahead in the world. 

But most of the many stories of inspiring success in 
this 350-page, illustrated book have to do with persons 
whose wealth-achievement was less stupendous—more 
nearly such as the average person can hope to emulate. 
There are both precept and practice in 


The Book ot Thrift 


Why and How to Save and What 
to Do. With Your Savings 


Its wide a ag the practical nature of its con- 
tents can be j from, its twenty chapter titles, as 
follows: * “What 1 Tete Is,”" ‘The Present Need for Thrift 

Tn oh in America,” “Prepared- 
“Teaching Children to 
Sow to Keep Out of Debt,’ 
“Commercial and Piette Thrift,” Home Owner- 
ship,”’ “Savin: s Clubs ani Associations,’ “Women and 
Money,” ouse 1old Efficiency,”’ “‘ Thrift on the 
Farm,” “* The Earning Power of Money,” “ Essentials 
of Sate Investment,” “The Get-Rich-Quick Folly,” 
“The Safety | and Service of Banks,"’ “Little Talks ona 
Big Subject,” and ‘‘Watchwords of Progress.” 

If you a tor ai, somebody,” to get ahead, to have 
somet hi for your hard work, in short, if 
FINAN IAL ‘INDEPENDENCE is your goal, buy 

The of Thrift" now, and take its contents to 
heart; make it your safe guide in money matters. 

Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, lew York 
BEYOND 


MARVEL SCIENCE 


A Record of What Has Been Done in the Reduction of 
iccult Phenomena to a Scientific Basis 
BY PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., FRANCE 
‘©The only modern book which deals with the subject of 
occultism, spiritualism, and psychical research without bias, 
lucid in its diction and avo'ding terms and words incom- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman. ””— Brooklyn Citizen. 


8vo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.55 


EK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, N. Y. 














Really Funny.—‘ She says I am dull.” 

“You should crack a few jokes occa- 
sionally. Ask her to marry you, or some- 
thing like that.”—Puck. 


Not So Reckless.—“ As I understand it, 
you lecture on the subject of peace at any 
price.’ 

“No. My rates are $200 per lecture.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Hope.—Tom—“‘ Is it true that you pro- 
posed to Alice and were rejected? ”’ 

Jack—* Not exactly rejected—she said 
when she felt like making a fool of herself 
she’d let me know.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Lucky Man.—Customer—“ Gee, this is 
a rotten cigar!” 

SHOPKEEPER—“ Well, don’t complain. 
You’ve ‘only’ got one of them—I’ve: got 
ten thousand of the darn things.””—Life. 


Super-Patriot.—“‘ 
for your country? ”’ 

“Would I go tg war for my country? 
I'd do more than.that.. I’d lick any man 
that tried to get my country into a war.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Would you go to war 


Willing to Learn.—‘‘ Well, Dinah, how are 
you and your new husband getting along? ” 

‘“‘ Firs’ rate, Miss Betty. I been ’gree- 
ably ’sprized in dat man.” 

“* Does he treat you all right? ” 

“Yessum. He'sho do, and I ain’t had 
ter hit ’im but one time. I never seed er 
nigger learn as quick as he do.” —Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


Too Evident.—Nervovus Oup Lapy (on 
-“Oh, dear! how 
we're rocking! I’m sure an accident will 
happen to this train! ”’ 
EvperRLyY ABORIGINAL—‘‘ 
their bein’ short-handed wi’ skilled men, 
mum, so my son ’e orfered to drive her 
just to oblige, and’’ (corfidentially) ‘I 
don’t think .’e knows much about it.” 
—Passing Show. 


It’s along o’ 


The Danger of War-Talk.—The commer- 
cial traveler seated himself in the corner seat 
and carefully adjusted his portmanteau on 
the floor. 

Then he handed a newspaper to a pas- 
senger opposite, and remarked: ‘‘ Another 
of: those dispateh-riders captured, you 
see; they don’t know the A B C of their 
business.” 

““T suppose you could teach them? ” 
remarked the man opposite, with an at- 
tempt at sarcasm. 

“Well, I think so. You don’t know 
Jones, I suppose—Jones, of Birmingham? 
Smart man, he is! Well, he went out to 
the Transvaal with the Yeomanry. He 
was given some dispatches to carry, but 
he didn’t get caught. No, sir. He had 
his head shaved, agd then had the mes- 
sage tattooed on his sealp. Then he ap- 
plied his hair-restorer and he felt safe. He 
was stopt three times and searched, but, 
of course, nothing was found. Finally he 
reached his destination, had his head 
shaved again, and went to show his head 
to the general. Oh, he was a smart, I tell 
you! And now, gentlemen, if any of you 
would like to try a bottle of our ‘ Grow-up ’ 
Hair-Restorer, price three shillings and 
sixpence, I will give a written guaranty 
that—Thank you, sir. Three-and-sixpence 
from ten shillings leaves six-and-six. Good 
day; I get out here.”—Tit-Bits. 
































Arch Troubles? 


If the muscles and long framework ¢ 
your arch are sagging under the strip 
of carrying your weight; if you hay 
shooting’ pains in your calf; if walki 
and standing ot a burden instead of g 
pleasure, you need 








“REG. U.S PAT. OFF”. 
And you need it NOW. Don’t let you 
feet suffer any longer. 
bang om Arch Supporting Shoe will om your feet 
where they belong and prevent or relieve all arch troubles, 
Fes Men, Women and Children 
Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 
264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 
Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 





HUMOROUS HITS 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Latest and best 
selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions on 
delivery, voice-training. etc. Cloth, 826 pp. $1.00 net: postage Id. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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nalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N 














When You 


EN Study 
Words 


in the 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


your convenience will be best served if this 
massive book is held by one of our eT 


DICTIONARY 
STANDS cz 
HOLDERS 


If you own the Standard Dic- 
tionary, write now for special 
circular and terms on the spe- 
cially constructed Dictionary 
Stands, here pictured, and 
others. They are wonderful 
conveniences. 

Address a postal-card to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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As It Is Done.—‘‘ Well, I made $2,000 
this month, enough to pay all my debts.” 

“ What kind of car are you going to buy 
with it? "—Harper’s. 


Unappreciated.—AUCTIONEER (at art 
sale, reproachfully)—* What! No ad- 
vance on three shillings? Why, the pic- 
ture by itself is worth that ! ”°—Punch. 


Annoying.—SunDay Gotrer—“ Some- 
thing has put me off my game this morning, 
eaddie.”” 

“Tt’s them church-bells, mister, they 
hadn’t ought to be allowed.’’—Life. 


Unanswerable.—‘ Why do you keep 
buying lottery-tickets? You seldom or 
never win a prize.” 

“Why do you keep buying canta- 
loupes? "—Leouisville Courier-Journal. 


A Hard Shot.—Lapy (in London gar- 
den)—‘‘ We always keep the hose ready 
in case of a Zeppelin raid.” 

Vistrorn—‘ But surely, my dear, it 
would never reach them at the height 
they fly? ’—Punch. 

















’ 


Long Known.—“ Father,” said the min- 
ister’s son, ‘‘ my teacher says that ‘collect ’ 
and ‘congregate’ mean the same thing. 
Do they? ”’ 

“Perhaps they do, my son,” said the 
venerable clergyman; ‘‘ but you may tell 
your teacher that there is a vast difference 
between a congregation and a collection.” 
—Christian Register. . 


Where the Cure Failed.—A young lady 
who lisped very badly was treated by a 
specialist, and learned to say the sentence: 
“ Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for Soldiers.” 

She repeated it to her friends, and was 
praised upon her masterly performance. 

“ Yeth, but ith thuth an ectheedingly dif- 
ficult remark to work into a converthathion 
—ethpethially when you conthider that I 
have no thither Phuthie.”—Everybody’s. 


A Practical Application.—‘‘ When Josh 
got home from his education,” said Farmer 
Corntossel, “‘ he started right in instructin’ 
me about agriculture. So I didn’t lose no 
time to try him out.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Sent him out to round up a swarm of 


“Was the experiment successful? ”’ 

“Some. It didn’t hurt the bees none, 
an’ kep’ Josh from gettin’ in the way fur 
"most two weeks.’-—New York Post. 


In the International League.—Jaran— 
Can play any position and makes all the 
managers nervous. 

Russta—A big fellow, but so slow he 
has to make a homer in order to get to first. 

Betcium—The innocent spectator who 
was hit with a foul ball. 

Turkey—A pitcher who looked easy, 
but who is making a lot of trouble. 

Uncte Sam—The man who owns the 
pop, peanut, and refreshment privilege. 

War-CorresPoNDENTS—The men who 
can’t get into the press-stand because the 


managers have given all the seats to. their 
friends. 

Czar—The manager with loads of substi- 
tutes, but too few regular players.—W alter 
Camp in Collier’s Weekly. 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Should be on your shoes, 
because— 


The Foster Friction Plug not only 
makes them wear longer, but stands 
between you and dangerous, slip- 
pery sidewalks — you simply can’t 
slip — makes each step sure. 


Thousands of people are wearing 
Cat's Paw Heels today who tried 
other kinds first. 


No holes to track mud and dirt. 


The little “click” of the Foster Fric- 
tion Plug takes you out of the “gum 





Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at your i — 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of Foe. and outline of 
your heel. 


They cost no more than the ordinary kind 
—and they are easy to find—all dealers— 
50 cents attached—black or tan. 


Get a pair today. 
THE FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


CUSHION HEEL 
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Genum: Havana 


from Factory Direct To YOU By Ex. or Parcel Post Prepaid 

Made of Importei Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short to 
roll into our 15c cigars. They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t smoke looks. Cus- 
tomers call them “‘Diamonds in the Rough.” All 4% inches long. Only roo at this “‘Get Acquainted 
price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least double value. Mention strength when 
ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 

To each purchaser of 100 Edwin’s Genuine Havana Seconds, we will, for 60e extra, send Edwin's 

“SAMPLE CASE” contaiving one sample cigar each of our 12 Rest Sellers—all Bargain Values— 

priced no to 212.00 ner 10% Tnetnde this in vour order—it’s the biggest sample valine ever offered. 

argest Mail Order Cigar House In The World 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. DeptN°2 2338-2342 Third Ave.. New YorK 


When in New York SAVE MONEY by Patrori of the OO EDWIN Retai/ Stores 
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Anglo-French 


5% 
Government Bonds 


For Sale at Market Price 


Our Bond Book 
No. 41, to be had 
on request, gives 
the history and 
present status of 
the public debts 


of these nations. 


It describes their 
vast resources and 
their effective 
fiscal systems. 





Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Dealers in Government Bonds 


62 Cedar Street New York 




















2 = 
6% Dividend Coupon 
PAYABLE ON DEMAND AT ANY TIME 
+ § certificates are issued in even multiples of 
$100.00. They bear dividends at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, payable semi-annually from the date 
of issue, and have done so for 24 years. — 

They also participate in an additional dividend at the 

ve ‘ ing 7% for each year. 

They are amp by first mortgages on homes; 
rt of the principal and all of the interest being paid 
ck to us each month. y 

We are the oldest Savings Association in this State. 

Under strict supervision of the State Building and Loan 
Examiners. any of the best business men in this 
country are placing their savings with us. There is no 
cleaner or safer investment. 

Send for booklet and best of references East and West. 
PE percent paid on monthly savings for 24 years. 
5.00 saved monthly. $1,000 at maturity. 

Industrial Building and Loan Association 
337 15th Street, Denver, Colo. 














Small Investments 
for Salaried People 


Save, invest and realize in one oper- 
. Buy one or more shares of 
stock on monthly payments. Write 

















pancnedby gy ene Sect goo 


wi 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Fite for list. 





INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted. 
Waite for New List No. 574 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 


FARM MORTGAGE CO.(nc) 
Oklahoma City, U.S.A 
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RAILWAYS IN THE HANDS OF 
RECEIVERS 

HE appointment, in the last week 

of September, of a receiver for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas system, com- 
prising 3,865 miles of road, called new 
attention to the extraordinary amount of 
mileage now in the hands of receivers in 
this country. It makes a total of 41,988 
miles, this mileage being held by 82 com- 
panies, and representing a par-value cap- 
italization of $2,264,000,000. The Railway 
Age Gazetie is imprest by the fact that 
this mileage in receivership is one-sixth of 
the total railway-mileage in the country 
and exceeds the total railway-mileage of 
any country in the world, except Russia, 
Asiatic and European. The total par value 
of the capitalization of the railways under 
receivership is 15 per cent. of the par 
value of all the railway-capitalization in 
this country. 

These figures present ‘‘a record of in- 
solvency unparalleled in history.’”’ The 
largest. mileage in receivership heretofore 
was the amount for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894, when railroads operating 
40,818 miles were in receivers’ hands. The 
capitalization, however, was somewhat 
higher then than it. is now, being about 
$2,500,000,000 as against $2,264,000,000. 
Moreover, the capitalization in 1894 was 25 
per cent. of the total capitalization, whereas 
now, as already stated, it is only 15. 

The appointment of receivers for the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas system came 
at a time when it was believed that financial 
houses were proceeding satisfactorily with 
plans for a financial reconstruction of the 
road. These plans had been long under 
way. Unexpected delays and postponed 
dates had, however, for some time pointed 
to an ultimate receivership as the best step 
toward a permanent solution of the troubles 
of the road. The bankers who were charged 
with the reorganization-plans are under- 
stood to have found it-impossible to rec- 
oncile divergent interests among security- 
holders, and reconciliation was necessary 
before a voluntary readjustment of the 
road’s finance could be carried through. 
The receivership therefore takes the form 
of a preliminary movement aiming to bring 
about an ultimate agreement. One of 
its advantages will be that it will permit 
the elimination of certain mortgage-re- 
strictions that interfered with any reor- 
ganization without foreclosure. It should 
also result in a material reduction of the 
fixt charges of the road. The troubles of 
this system date back twenty years. They 
have been outlined by a writer in the New 
York Times: ’ 


“Behind all the immediate embarrass- 
ments lay a contract from which there was 
no escape. Twenty years ago the men in 
charge drew up financial plans which were 
too limited for a growing railroad. Instead 
of drawing up one single first mortgage 
they drew up a great number of small 
ones. There was no general refunding 
plan, no sufficient foresight for extension 
and development. The holders of each 
set of bonds considered themselves superior 
in strength. They would. not surrender 
their bonds for es under a_ unified 

e. There was only one consoli- 
mortgage, but this did not suffice. 
Under that kind of financing the railroad 





INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 





had difficulty getting funds. It Made 
many trips to the banks and cach tin, 
the interest-charges climbed upward, It 
there had been a large central mo 

it would have been quite easy to sell ney 
instalments of bonds as they were needed.” 


The writer in The Times reminds reg 
ers that this road runs through territory 
in which a number of other rag 
have come to grief. The Rock Islan 
lines touch the Southwest, and they are jy 
receivership. The Missouri Pacific an 
Iron Mountain lines, the Wabash Railroad, 
the International and Great Northern, ani 
the St. Louis & San Francisco all m 
through the belt and all have been put inty 
receiverships. In several instances ther 
were mismanagement and financial indjs. 
cretion. No indication has been given that 
reckless financing had anything to do with 
the fall of the M. K..& T. system. AS. 
Louis paper, The Times, points out that 
much of the responsibility rests on govem- 
mental authorities. 


“Another: great system—the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway—is the last of 
the great Missouri railroads to fall victim 
to adverse railroad-legislation by ineon- 
petent assemblymen coupled with unjust 
and unfair rulings by commerce econ- 
missions. For three years and more the 
St. Louis Times has repeatedly and con- 
sistently called attention to the fact that 
the railroads in this State could not exist, 
but were doomed to bankruptcy and r- 
ceivership, if the reduced passenger- and 
freight-rates were permitted to continue 
in force. Added to the burdens imposed 
by adverse legislation and reduced freight- 
and, passenger-rates, comes the additional 
burden of the parcel post, with its attending 
losses to the railroads. 

‘*No State in the Union has suffered s 
generally and so decidedly as has Missouri. 
Every railroad of magnitude operated 
from St. Louis, exceptigg those affiliated 
with the Eastern railroads, has met the 
same fate. The fact is that the peopleof 
Missouri have suffered at the hands of the 
Democratic and Republican politicians, 
who promoted and advanced their private 
ambitions by inciting and _ creating a 
hatred and prejudice against the railroads, 
which prejudice resulted in irreparable 
harm and injury to the State and the bond- 
and stockholders interested in the securities 
of the respective railroads. The M. K.&T. 
receivership is another monument to ou 
blundering busybodies at Jefferson City.” 


GERMANY’S RECOVERY OF HER LOST 
EXPORT TRADE 

With the business of German export 
houses brought practically to a standstill 
by the war, and notably so in the case of 
Hamburg, a writer in the Berliner Tage 
blatt discusses the prospects for recovery 
after the war is over. Many exporters m 
Hamburg are now short of working capital. 
This is largely attributed to the fact that, 
in times of peace, Hamburg exporters were 
very free in giving credit, the consequence 
being that the war locked up this capital 
in belligerent or hostile countries and m 
neutral countries where a moratorium had 
been declared. The writer confesses to 
difficulty in judging at present of the ulti 
mate prospects for recovering German ex- 
port trade. German export circles, how- 
ever, are confident that after a certail 
period—this period perhaps extending over 
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“My Electrical Home” 


Electricity should be your servant. 


Few women realize the uses to which electricity can be put 
in their own homes, as a means of simplifying housework. 
The same wires that now serve you so well with light are 
ready to bring you new comfort, convenience and enjoyment. 


Next to the easy availability of electricity in most homes is 
its low cost. You all know of the small cost of burning one 
electric lamp. For operat- 
ing most of these devices 
the current consumption is 
no greater than that of an 

ordinary Mazda lamp. 


There are the electric 
toaster and the many other 
heating devices for the easy 
preparation of food, and the 
little step-saving inter- 
phone for communication 
from room to room. 


And then there are those 
wonderful labor savers, the 
vacuum cleaner and the 
dish washer; and the 
electric iron and washing 
machine for the laundry. 


All these devices are sold 
and guaranteed by the 
Western Electric Com- 
pany, the manufacturers 
of all the Bell telephones. 

















Write us for our literature 
and the name of our nearest 
agent in your locality. Ask for 
booklet No. 162-D,“ The Elec- 
trical Way.” 


Have you heard of the new, 
fascinating game, called 
“Going to Market’’? Every- 
body is playingit. We will 
be glad to send you one for 
10c in stamps. 





WESTERN ELECTRIC COMP 


New York 
Buffalo 
Newark 
Boston 





Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City 


Denver 
Richmond Cleveland i St. Loui Salt Lake City 
h Cincinnati Indianapolis Dallas : Omaha : 
New Orleans Detroit St.Paul | Minneapolis § Houston Oklahoma City 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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WORK YOUR WAY 


THROUGH COLLEGE! 


The successful men and women who have done so call on you to follow 
them, for they know that a college education earned is worth ten times 
the one that your parents pay for. And a like call of encouragement 
comes from the alert, ambitious young men and women who are now 
attending their favored universities on the money earned thru the 


CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Gentlemen: In _ looking 


Here are two typical cases; two young people ,,°"m°n. 18, looking 
who wanted a university education and who didn’t 32/5). puch, oo 
rest satisfied with merely wanting. Read their {im 1 have, mace my, en. 
letters. The Fund has hundreds of such testi- 
monials on file. 














He earned $1,400.00 


It is almost impossible 
for me to express my ap- 
preciation for your kind- 
ness in the past and great 
service that the . CUR- 
RENT OPINION Schol- 
arship Fund has rendered 
me. I owe all my college 
education to the Scholar- 
ship Fund, as I am en- 
tirely dependent on this 
source to pay my ex- 
penses. Not only have I 
profited financially by the 
plan, but also intellectu- 
ally. And I consider the 
training I received far 
more valuable than any 
single course given in col- 
lege. I would advise any 
student wishing to get a 
college education to take 


school and college, I find 
it to be the most pleasant 
and by far the most profit- 
able period of my _ life. 
You Can Do Likewise peomapity for paying echeni 
° ° ° e expenses, I have no idea 
of stopping school when I 
If you are sincere in your desire for an education, of ‘stopping s 
° ° 7 e . . e Vv ni 
if you are firm in your conviction that university course, but am plannine to 
basi k 
ee . e e in t 
training is the best preparation for your life work, to" pay expenses at. Chi 
then fill out and send the handy coupon for full ““%. ail ny‘; 
e are interested in working 
eo 7 through ge 
earti ommen th 
1 CURRENT O P IN Io N 
e ig es n orsement Scholarship Fund as de- 
is the fact that the Fund has, during the past seven So ee ene 
years, enabled about 1500 young men and women to 
pay high-school and college expenses. But further 
endorsement and assurance is found in the names of the 
seven eminent men who endorse the Fund and vouch 
for its high character by consenting to serve on the 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 
Ex-President of the United States. 
HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE ELGIN R. L. GOULD,. LL.D.. 
Secretary of the Interior. Ex-Chamberlain of the City of New York. 
OHN H. FINLEY, LL.D., ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D. 
ommissioner of Education,State of N.Y. Ex-President of Lafayette College. 
DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. MARY E. WOOLLEY, L.H.D 


portunity for paying school 
my friends who 
information. 
(Signed) CORA CAUDLE. 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND COMMITTEE 
Chancellor,Leland Stanford, Jr. University President, Mt. Holyoke College. 





PNT OPINION Scho Send fev our becill ‘Th 
EN I Schol- end at once for our jet entitled, ‘“The Open Door to a Coll Education,” 
atship Fund. I shall be which explains the plan and gives the names and Siietnpeenhe a oar pnenenee i 


delighted to work for the 
Fund next Summer, 


~ She earned $2,800.00 
\ (Signed) 
\ AMOS L. HORST. 


\ JUST A WORD TO THE PUBLIC 


NJ You may trust any young man or woman calling u d i 
pon you and carrying the properly ex- 
™‘e poe credentials of the CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND. ese con- 
sist of an engraved certificate bearing the student’s photograph, the signed endorse- 
Current Opinion “\ ments of three or more responsible people, the official seal of the Fund, and the 
132 W. 


29th St, ‘\ signature of the Director orEditor. 
New York, N. Y. x nese young people will ask for your subscription not because they are doing a fine thing in earn- 
XN ing an education, and so expect your help, but because CURRENT OPINION, an illustrated 

review of the large events and important utterances of the month, contains just those 

part, your free booklet “Tne things the well-informed person wishes to know, and presents them in a concise and 
Oren Door to a Cottece Epuca- readable form; because it gathers from world-wide sources matters of really vital inter- 
"get. Bee f ae about Nest. interprets and digests them, giving the reader a clear, well-balanced and illumina- 
\_ ting view of the news and thought of the times; because it is a magazine you will 


students. with whom you may, if you wish, communicate. Use the handy coupon. 
It places you under no obligation to the Fund. 


Gentlemen:—Please send & 
me, without obligation on my 


ni \ want once you know about it. 
IMP ccc ercccrsccsseseescessisvcesvcegeep \ Should you know of any ambitious young man or woman who needs funds to 
\ meet college or high-school expenses, you will confer a benefit by sending us 
PS PCR LOR TF OO COR Ee Re his or her name and address. A post card is sufficient, or, just use coupon. 


132 West 39th St., N. Y. 


COMPO CCC eee eee rer esereeeereseseceseses 
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some years—the export trade of Germany 
“gill not be much worse off than before 
the war.” This means that exporters will 
pe able in time to renew their old relations, 
put there will be a transition-period in 
which the export trade ‘‘will have to con- 
tend with difficulties.” The writer says 


further: 

“Jn judging the extent of the turnover 
after the conclusion of peace, a distinction 
will have to be made between the products 
which other countries urgently require 
from Germany, such as dyes, kali, sugar, 
semimanufactured goods, etc., and articles 
which can partly be procured elsewhere. 
The first-mentioned can be sold to abroad 
directly the war is over, for the foreign 
stocks of these products were in part ex- 
hausted months ago. The delivery of 
these goods renews relations with the coun- 
tries with whom Germany is now at war, 
and it is believed in technical circles that 
this will lead to a restoration—perhaps 
after the lapse of some years—of business 
in other articles. 

“It must further be taken into account 
that consumption in all countries is re- 
stricted at present, and that on the con- 
clusion of peace England and North Amer- 
ica will not be able to rely upon their own 
production. The sale of German machin- 
ery may be difficult for some years to come, 
especially in English territory. However, 
against eventual losses a compensation will 
be found in the fact that probably exports 
to the East and the Mohammedan world 
will be more extensive than before. In 
South America economic conditions are 
being gradually restored.” 


THE PROPORTION OF BONDS AND 
STOCKS IN BRITISH RAILWAYS 
The London correspondent of the New 


York Times Annalist recently presented - 


interesting figures showing the proportion 
of stocks and bonds represented in the 
capitalization of English railways, the cost 
of the roads per mile, the average fare per 
passenger, the average receipt per ton for 
freight, ete. Following are interesting 
points from the letter: 


“The following table gives the propor- 
tion of total capitalization represented by 
debentures or bonds, preferred stock, and 
ordinary or common stock. The figures 
are taken as they stand, without reference 
to ‘watering’ in the past. 


Proportion of Total Capital Represented by 
Ordinary or 
Preferred Common 
- Company é eo P EA 
North Western * 34.7 34.1 
North Eastern 29.5 31.2 39.3 
Midland . 40.5 d 
Great Western 3 37.4 
South Western 31. 39.5 
Brighton & South Coast..... 27. 32.1 
Tancashire & Yorkshire a 44.3 
Great Northern . 39.5 ; 
Great Eastern ‘ 47.2 24. 


“Below will be found a table giving the 
total cost of the railways per mile and the 
amount of ordinary capital per mile: 
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Come True 


|e hee to make money out of even a little land is a question fully answered by the 
_& vast fund of information on farming held inthe U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
And now all the best facts and methods gathered by direction of the government 
authorities are open to you—ready to help you turn that ‘vision of a farm of -your 
own into a reality. ° 


Away from the city’s strife and rush, away from the smoke and dust, the crowded 
apartments, the pushing crowds, the glare of lights, the everlasting grind. Away to 
the quiet of the fields, the fresh air with scent of blossoms, the chirp of crickets and 
the song of birds. Delicious ripe fruits from your own trees, thick pure cream, and 
newly churned butter from your own cows, eggs from your own thrifty chickens and 
a real home for the family—that’s your dream. 


Make that dream come true. Here ina great library of books you have the key to 
successful farming. 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia 


(Abridged Records, U. S. Dept. Agriculture) 


7 big volumes, over 5000 pages, 3,000,000 words, give you in condensed yet complete 
and practical form, the very essence of the work which cost the government over four 
million dollars—work to which the experts gave years that every known method might 
be investigated and every fact verified. ‘The best ways to make money from grain grow- 
ing, fruit growing, cattle and sheep breeding, dairy farming, hog raising, poultry, bees, 
market gardening—hundreds of tested methods edited, indexed and Hon. F. D. Cob 
cross-indexed are thus placed at your fingers’ ends—ready to help ‘#00. f. ¥. Voburn 
you to make every foot of ground profitable. All this you can have ee ae, ce ge 
in these 7 great volumes, for less than 7 cents a day. Just mail valuable’ manual to use in 
the coupon and this monumental library—a perfect mine of useful Pedia. And cdi geany: «8 
information—will go to you prepaid for free examination: 


A Few Things the Cyclopedia Teaches F R E E 


Feed and Care of Dairy Cows Latest Facts and Investigation on Every 
‘arm Prod with the 7 big volumes. 


(This alone worth the price.) 
Feeds and Feeding for Beef You pay nothing for Mr. 
Coburn's advice and sug- 


(A wonderful work.) labor.) 
Diseases and Insect Pests Every Phase of Farm Management gestions. Not a cent for 

(How to protect cattle and crops against (From Government Experiments and the benefit of this master 
them.) Researches.) farmer's vast experience. 
Profitable Hog Raising Farm Buildings 


(Insures bigger, better crops with less 





(A complete library on the hog.) (How to plan and build on the farm.) QBeaoasa ee 
Success with Sheep Domestic Science 4 Doubleday Page & Co 
(Every question answered.) Comfortable, economical farm house- 4 ” 
Poultry Problems Solved keeping. 7 2 L D 10-16-15 
(No other books on poultry ever need Hy the work of the house- y, Garden City New York 
And thousands of other subjects of vital 4 
interest and value. 


be read.) 
Soils and Fertilization 


Se ’ P Bs ppaid, the 
Make your land yield more.) Send me, all charges prepaic v 


y Payer) Eek Arigogh, Shor . 
° dia (Abridge: ecords of U. 8. rt. 
Send Coupon Without Money ‘ ¢ of Agriculture) in 7 big thick volumes 
‘ P F bound in strong buckram. If not satis- 
We will send the books and the Coburn Manual, prepaid, (@ _ factors, 1 will tell you so in ten days and 
for 10 days’ free examination. Just mail the coupon. Inspect ogee Seng) dann sats + piace day 
the books carefully. If you keep them, send us only 50 cents 
as first payment—then $2.00 monthly for a year. Other- 
wise write to us and we will arrange for their return. @ 
Grasp this opportunity to secure the information which ¢ 
it has taken 10 years of earnest research bythe govern- @ 
ment experts to secure. Mail the coupon now. @ Address 


. The above figures indicate a wide va- 
nation between the various companies in 
regard to the capitalization per mile of rail- 
way. The Midland, at $186,000 per mile, 
'sapparently in the weakest position in this 
= agg its — —? been affected 
lore than any other by ‘watering’ on a Gorden Ciey 
gigantic scale in the scalars days of 1897.” Doubleday Page & Company “New ie / 


your expense. Otherwise I will send-50c dewn 
and then $2.00 monthly for 12 months. 




















“PARIS 


“(GARTERS 








ASK ‘acd: 


emphatically, 


for PARIS GARTERS 
when you buy. 
Then youll get the 
garters most men 
wear. 


25 and 50 cents 


To be sure they're the 
genuine, look for the name 


on the back of the shield 


A. Stein & Co. 


Makers Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago 


New York 


PARIS 


No metal 
can touch you 





















Spo porting & 
‘64 pages! Just off the press 


Send no money! Merely a postal card brings you this latest, 
greatest, free catalog of the Charles William Sporting Goods 
Store, fully prepaid. It tells you how to make a big saving 
St your sporting goods. ga rock-bottom prices on 
StamGuality Basket Balle 
ity et 
Real Grain Leather Foot Balls 
Latest Model Revolvers 
Best Hunting Clothing 
lereview and Scout Cameras 
New Steel Rods. 
Sweaters, Gloves, etc. 

and nearly 2,000 other articles—standard makes—for all sports 
Don’t buy any article for Hunting, Trapping, Foot Ball, Basket 
Kall, Skating, Photography or other sport until you have this 
new up-to-the-minute book to help you. We have millions of 
dollars’ worth of merchandise in stock. Nowhere can you have 
so big a variety to choose from; no one else can offer you the 
convenience, safety and savius in purchasing. This new book 
is free—write a postal now; simply say, “Send the Free Sport- 
ing Goods Book’’. 


Address 


1032 Stores Bldg. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE WEST 


“September 30.—In the Artois district the 
Allied attack slows down to a consolida- 
tion of the ground gained and resistance 
against the German counter-attacks. 
In the Champagne area the advance is 
maintained with great stubbornness, 
tho at a slow pace. Here the Allies are 
said to be in full possession of the 
German first trenches, and at some 
points to have penetrated to and held 
‘the second line, but all advances beyond 
this point have been driven back. 


October’ 3.—French aviators shell the 
neutral city of Luxemburg, where it is 
reported Kaiser Wilhelm has his head- 
—_— Berlin reports the capture of 

e big French dirigible Alsace, near 
Rethel, in Ardennes. 


October 5.—Big-gun duels are taken up 
again all along the line, with some 
hand-to-hand grenade-work in the 
trenches at various points. The artil- 
lery is most heavily engaged north and 
east of Arras, near Epine de Vede- 
granges, in the Champagne district, 
and from Houette to Les Eparges, in 
the Argonne. North of Verdun a 
German troop-train is destroyed by 
artillery-fire. A sudden German attack 
at Obrey, in the Vosges, Paris claims, 
is successfully repulsed. 


October 6.—The French capture the 
Champagne village of Tahure and top 
the hills to the north of the town, which 
command the Challerange-Bezancourt 
railway; their objective in this attack. 





IN THE EAST 


September 29.—Altho General von Hinden- 
burg reports progress in the northeast, 
Petrograd announces that his forces 
have been forced back 25 miles, from 
Grubukoi, southeast of Dvinsk and the 
terminus of an eastern branch of the 
Dvinsk-Vilna Railroad, to Postawy, on 
the same railroad. They also claim 
German reverses to the south, tho they 
admit the German recapture of Smorgen, 
south of Vilna. 


September 30.—The Germans continue 
successful, they claim, before Dvinsk, 
and in Volhynia, to the southeast, but 
elsewhere the Russians drive them 
back, or hold their ground. 


October 1.—The Austrian forces continue 
the bombardment of the Servian posi- 
tions on the Save River. Near Gorazza, 
Vienna reports, a Montenegrin detach- 
ment is put to flight. An Austrian 
foree enters Montenegrin territory for a 
short distance. 


October 3.—Persistent reports indicate 
that the German advance in Russia 
has been halted, and in many places, 
especially about Dvinsk, has been 
repulsed. 


GENERAL 


September 21.—Austria officially orders all 
actories engaged in making cotton- 
yarn to close up and deliver the raw 
material on hand for military purposes. 
It is estimated that this order will 
deprive 100,000 people in the Czech 
districts of means of livelihood. 


September 27.—The American sailing-ship 
Vincent is blown up by a Russian mine 
off Cape Orloff on the White Sea 
coast, and sinks, a total loss. All lives 
are saved 


September 29.—The German wireless ser- 





vice reports that Allied troops land in 
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jarge numbers near Salonika, en route 
for Servia. 

October 1.—Athens reports Bulgarian 
troops from Sofia moving on the 
Servian frontier. Bucharest reports 
that Bulgaria is mobilizin, all men 
under sixty-five years, and that no 
citizen under forty-five is allowed to 
jeave the country, martial law being 
proclaimed. It is said that Bulgarian 
artillery is being massed along the 
frontier of Dobrudja, the corner of 
Roumania between the Black Sea and 
the Danube that was taken from 
Bulgaria in 1878. Sofia reports that 
large numbers of Macedonian soldiers 
are deserting the Servian Army to join 
the Bulgars. 

Casualty lists giving the names of 
Prussian killed, wounded, and missing 
account for 63,468 between September 
17 and September 28, and give a grand 
total up to the latter date of 1,916,148. 
These last ten lists show casualties 
greatly in excess of any recent ten. 

As a result of a conference with Premier 
Asquith and War Secretary Kitchener, 
most of the prominent labor-leaders in 
England pledge themselves to aid 
recruiting. A formal order is issued 
proclaiming the whole metropolitan 
district of London, and parts of Essex, 
Hertford, and Kent, an area, under the 
Defense of the Realm Act, wherein no 
person is allowed to buy any spirituous 
liquors to be consumed by another 
person, or to “‘treat”’ any one, whether 
soldier or civilian. Several French 
aviators visit London, to give instruc- 
tion in methods of keeping German air- 
ships away from the city. 

Great Britain reports to this country 
that between 50 and 70 German sub- 
marines have been destroyed as a 
result of the use of new devices for 
their detection. 





October 2.—Five huge parades of men in 
khaki march through London in the 
rain, to stir up enthusiasm and increase 
enlistments. 


October 4.—Russia sends an ultimatum to 
Bulgaria, and the Russian Minister has 
been ordered to leave Sofia if, by 4 p.m., 
October 5, Bulgaria does not definitely 
break with the Central Powers. All 
the Allied Powers are said to. uphold 
Russia in this demand. 





October 5.—Bulgaria does not reply within 
the time specified to Russia’s ultimatum. 
The 7. Minister is reported too 
ill to move from Sofia. Sofia politicians 
are said to be framing an explanation 
of the presence of German officers in 
that city. General Savoff, former 
Minister of War and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, it is claimed, in a 
speech before the Crown Council, 
declared every Bulgarian breaking from 
Russia to be guilty of treason. Athens 
reports that the Greek Premier Veni- 
zelos resigns upon official notice that 
the King can not support his war-policy. 

It is reported that Italy has abandoned 
her plan to take Trieste, intending, after 
the capture of Gorizia, to proceed along 
the Carso plateau, cutting off Trieste 
from the remainder of Austria-Hungary, 
and thus preventing the destruction of 
that city by Austrian bombardment 
from the sea and mountains. 

The Russian Government takes over the 
food-supply of Petrograd, to relieve the 
situation resulting from the arrival of 
many thousand refugees and the mobil- 
izing of 3,000,000 troops near that city. 


October 6.—Bulgaria is said to have sent 

an ultimatum to Servia, demanding the 
territory ceded after the Balkan wars. 
The Allies’ envoys at Sofia request 
their passports. ‘King Constantin of 
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Towering 65 feet in the air. } 

Measuring 13 feet across. & 

Nearly 12 inches thick. 

Requiring a pen holder 20 feet thick. 

Weighing more than 2 locomotives. 

Requiring 300 days to build. 

Plus the labor of 600 workers. 

Containing enough steel to make 3000 
miles of tm wire. 

Requiring an ink well as large as a 
swimming pool. 

Such would be the result were all the 

two hundred million Esterbrook Pens 

a year made into one monster. 


An unparalleled production that shows 
a whole nation’s preference for one 
make of pen. 


A preference dating back to 1858, when 
Richard Esterbrook established at Cam- 
den the first pen plant in America. 


Everybody knows Esterbrook Pens. 
Most everybody uses them. 

Most every store sells them. 

Send 10c. for useful metal box contain- 
ing 12 mest popular Esterbrook Pens, 


g the .048 Falcon, most 
popular pen in the world. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG CO. 
60-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 
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All paste—No waste 


There's no water well in this new CICO 
paste jar—for CICO never needs water. 
Never needs softening or mixing. Never 
gets hard or lumpy. CICO always spreads 
ely and smoothly and sticks like glue 
The brush is new, too! It has an 
adjustable holder which keeps 
fingers clean and jar sealed. . 


CARTER’S . 
CICO 


The New Liquid Paste 
is one of the Carter Inx 
quality products. It is 
specially recommended in 
the 45c and 25c conven- 
ient refill desk jars with the 
adjustable brush holder. 
It is also put up in Spreader 
Tubes cohta small bottles. Ask 


your stationer for 
the one you want. 


yA 








TOPE 


Stop time losses with the 
RELIANCE TIME STAMP. 
Check uptime costs in shopand factory. 
Keep an accurate account of the date 
and time you receive and send out 
your mail, telegrams and orders. 
‘| Works automatically, can’t be 
wrong. requires no attention. 
Prints in a straight line, like this— 


’ 
FEB 20 I3-10 I5 AM 
| Write today on your business sta- 
tionery fora Reliance Time Stamp 
on free trial, ‘ 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co. 
242 West 23rd St. New York 











Oliver Standard #™ 


= Price for a $ 5 
Short Time 6 
We can sell you this typewriter at 
this price if you act quick, We guar- 
antee the machine for life, but we 
guarantee the price for only a few 
days. The return of good business 
conditions stimulates the full-price 
typewriter market and cuts down 
our supply, so that we are sure of 
a Visible No. 5 only a limited number of machines 
re If you write at once that you are 
in the market for a Standard Oliver at our low price we will re- 
serve a machine for you, to be shipped subject to your approval 
after you get our literature with details of offer. Your Jetter 
will obligate you in no way—no salesman will call. Our terms 
are nothing down, free trial and a year to pay if you wish. 
The machine has all the quality, improvements and equipment 
that vou would have to pay full price for onywhere else. Write 

atonce. Offer may be withdrawn any day, 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate, 1510-64 J Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Cae ITNTNRNNR EMRE ET 
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Greece endeavors to form a coalition 
Ministry. The Greeks evince much 
popular enthusiasm for the Allies, 
greeting with cheers the 70,000 French 
troops landed at Salonika. 

John, the son of Rudyard Kipling, a 
member of the Irish Guards, is reported 


October 1.—In answer to our complaig; 

that the British blockade: is interfe; the ‘‘t 
with our commerce with’ neutral coup, liner H 
tries while. British, trade io thoy Septem 
countries has increased, Sir Edwani convict 
Grey replies, admitting: the increase jp mitted 

British ‘trade as a result of the cessation vessel 
and endorses the wounded and missing. of German imports, but declaring tha submar 
our export increase to the.same coup. Con 
GENERAL FOREIGN tries is far greater in proportion, and js oe 


a oe 3 not justified by altered trade conditi : 
September 29.—Governor Maytoreno quits as “ theirs. ¥ © condition busines 


his st at Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, ; gations 
and poste Ge bende to proceed to | Because of charges of hazing. by the report « 
Washington, to attend the Pan-Ameri- * President’s order six Annapolis men ar Armen 
can Peace Conference. dismissed, four suspended, and fifteen cruelty 


a ts ‘ degraded to a lower class. thousa: 
.—Gen. _ . e ; H ‘ 
Coton scinombace irene, with | October 2.—A circular letter is sent by the Jf The Uni 
fifteen other leaders, civil and military British Ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring. reject 
psa ay Hie noe, ied Ravine Rice, to all British consuls in the dustria 
Nogales, and much of thiciem county United States, urging them to obserye the lar; 
in the bands of beeite ond Yaqui American neutrality, and reminding to an U 
Todlens. —, ~ rights oA j ee the ope 
ritish-porn merican citizens, and of 4 . 
October 6.—It is reported that Castro, the fact that non-naturalized British. — 
Corbello, and Balderas, three Zapata born are residing here, wholly subject by a s 
chiefs, surrender to Carranza forces at to our laws. They are forbidden to throug! 
Alvarado. Efforts are made to get the spread propaganda and, until a legal 
Mormon colonists in the Casas Grandes | decision is reached, to assist any 
valley out of this Villista district, British subjects here to return for 
where conditions are reported to be military duty. 
unlivable. Concerned over the fate of 450 Americans 
Professor Sola, director of the observa- in Cananea, Sonora,Mexico, the State 
tory of Barcelona University, announces 


0 Department, issues another warning to 
the discovery of a new planet in the | all Americans to keep-out of Mexico, 
Pisces constellation. 


At a meeting of mine officers and the 
DOMESTIC 


representatives of the miners in Pueblo, 
Colo., the Rockefeller industrial plan is 
September 29.—Following the successful | accepted unanimously. It provides for 
sending of a wireless-telephone message | the representation and _ selection of 
from New York to California, a second | employees, adequate conferences of 
message is sent by wire from New York operatives and executives, the adjust- 

to Washington, and thence in the 
original sender’s voice by wireless to 


ment of disputes, and the social and 
industrial betterment of the laborers, 

Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, a distance of 

4,600 miles, where it is received by | 


Dead to the number of 300 are listed 
from the Gulf storm of September 9 
Lloyd Espenschied, an American Tele- 
graph and Telephone engineer. 


that struck New Orleans and vicinity. 
The property ~~ ——_ “ $12- 
. ‘ ~ ,000. More than 150 schooner 
September 30.—The State Department ae wrecked between Gulfport and 
places an informal request before the 
German Ambassador von Bernstorff, : 
asking that he use his influence with | October 3.—American naval experts, a 


New Orleans. 
the German Government to interfere signed to examine the pieces of metal 
in behalf of the Armenians in Turkey. sent by Great Britain as fragments of 
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and real to him who reads the story.” —The Scientific American, New Y! 
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the “torpedo” that sank the Allan 
liner Hesperian off the Irish coast on 
September 4, announce informally their 
eonviction that the specimens sub- 
mitted are from a mine and that the 
vessel was not sunk as a result of 
submarine attack. 


The Committee on Armenian Atrocities, 
composed of eminent professional and 
business men, as the result of investi- 
gations of many weeks, issue a detailed 
report on the present persecution of the 
Armenians by the.-Turks, which “in 
cruelty and horror nothing in the past 
thousand years has equaled.” 

The United Mine Workers of America 
reject the Rockefeller plan for in- 
dustrial peace, claiming that it permits 
the large mining companies to control 
to an undesirable degree the actions of 
the operatives. 


Considerable damage is done in Nevada, 
along the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
by a series of earthquake-shocks felt 
throughout Nevada, Utah, California, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 


5.—The German Ambassador 
sends a note to Secretary Lansing ex- 
pressing the German Government’s 
regret for the sinking of the Arabic and 
its disavowal of the act of the submarine 
commander, crediting the British state- 
ments that there was no intention on 
the Arabic’s part to ram the submarine. 
Further assurance is given that the 
new orders to submarines are so strin- 

nt that the recurrence of any such 
incident ‘‘is considered out of the 
question.” 


An appeal is received in this country for 
funds to the sum of $365,000, without 
which the American Ambulance in 

France can not continue for another 

year. The American Field Ambulance 

Service has so far handled 72,000 

wounded. 


Dr. Constantin Theodor Dumba, Austrian 
Ambassador to this country, recalled at 
the request of the State Department, 
sails for Rotterdam on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam. 


The Anglo-French loan is closed, well 


oversubseribed by the syndicate formed 
for its flotation. 


October 6.—The engagement is announced 


of President Wilson to. Mrs. Norman 
Galt, of Washington. 


Welcoming the members of the new 
Naval Advisory Board to the White 
House, the President advocates frankly 
a policy that would leave the country 
“very adequately prepared ”’ for defense. 


President Wilson announces his intention - 


to cast his vote in New Jersey, as a 
private citizen, for woman suffrage in 
that State. 


Announcement is made that at the 
Instance of the Carranza Administra- 
tion the American Red Cross will with- 
draw all its nts from Mexican 
territory, suspending relief-work, thus 
partially recognizing the'Administration. 


The organization is completed of the 
Midvale Steel and Ordnance Company, 
the biggest combination: achieved in 
Wall Street in many years, with 
William Ellis Corey at its head. 





Cautious.—‘‘ Our romance began in a 
My wife saved me 


mdrowning. She’s a magnificent swim- 


Mer, you know.” 


“But you never go out beyond your 


depth.” 


“No, not any more. I don’t know if 
would save me again.”—Louisville 


883 








How to be Well and Strong with- 
out Diet, Exercise or Appliances 





We have known for years what it is that has control of every 
function of the body, but undue consideration of individual 


weaknesses and diseases has 


so blinded us that we have 


totally neglected that which is greater than all else—that 
upon which the health of every organ and consequently 


our health depends. 


AVE you ever stopped to consider just 
H what it is that keeps that most wonder- 

fully delicate and intricate piece of 
mechanism—your body—working in harmony? 
If you have not, you should become acquainted 
without delay with the fact that it is your 
nerves. 


Your nerves regulate and govern absolutely 
every process that goes on within you. Sever 
the nerves leading to the eye and not only 
would you be unable to move the eye but your 
sight would be gone forever. Your nerves 
regulate the beating of your heart, one set 
making it beat and another keeping it from 
racing too fast. You breathe unconsciously, 
your digestion proceeds without your having 
to think of it at all. The glands create and 
distribute their secretions, all at the bidding 
of your nerves. 


It has been definitely established that more 
than 99% of all humanity, past their miajority, 
are deficient from a standpoint of nerve 
strength and, therefore, are deficient in ner- 
vous energy. 


Nearly all functional weaknesses and dis- 
orders can be directly traced to weak nerves 
and depleted vitality. 


You have never seen a man of achievements 
in athletics, in business or any profession who 
did not have a highly developed and powerful 
nervous system. Did he not possess this he 
eould not be healthy, nor would he have the 
vitality to push his work through to success. 


Thomas Powell, M.D., a member of ‘*‘The 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science’’ and a scientist of note, says: ‘*The 
history of every human being, healthy or un- 
healthy, is written in terms of energy. The 
history of the normal man finds expression in 
terms indicative of the possession of the vital 
energies—namely vim, vigor, vitality,vivacity, 
versatility, mentality, ingenuity, pugnacity, 
strength, endurance, animal heat, muscular 
power and nervous energy. The history of 
the abnormal man is written in terms expres- 
sive of a loss of the vital energies and properties 
—namely, languor, lassitude, debility, idiocy, 
imbecility, senility, insanity, mental aberra- 
tion, prostration, exhaustion and death.” 

Napoleon said: ‘‘No man can win in the 
battle of life who has not Courage and Persis- 
tency. These are impossible where Energy is 
lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable 
quality of great Success.” 


No greater truth than this was ever uttered. 
Were it possible to chronicle all the failures, 


‘not due to a lack of brains but to a lack of 


physical vitality, which is now recognized as 


an illness in itself, there would be a list so long 
as to appall the world. 


Every great man of history—every highly 
successful man of the day—is possessed of 
more than an average amount of energy. Some 
have been gifted with this wonderful quality, as 
were Lincoln, Napoleon, Rockefeller, Morgan 
and others; and some developed it, as did 
Gladstone and Roosevelt. 


Not one of these men, as they themselves 
admit, could ever have attained the position 
they occupy were it not for this factor. 


Big muscles unless accompanied by power- 
ful nerves are as useless as a trolley car with- 
out electricity.. 1f your nerves are weak, your 
every organ will be weak in exact proportion. 
If you are troubled with indigestion, constipa- 
tion, a weak heart, weak kidneys, a torpid 
liver or any of the functional ills that flesh 
is heir to, you should look immediately to your 
nerves. For unless your vital organs are re- 
ceiving their due share of nervous energy, they 
cannot possibly do their work. Advanced 
thinkers in the medical world as well as those 
who do not use drugs, have sought in vain for 
some direct method for the strengthening of 
the nerves. 


Exercise, Osteopathy, Deep Breathing, 
Chiropractic, Hydrotherapy, Electricity and 
other methods without end have been advanced 
at one time or another, as offering an ideal 
means for the building of vitality or rather 
nervous energy which is what vitality really 
means. 

Many of these have much to commend them, 
but not one can benefit the nerves except in a 
most roundabout and uncertain way. 


It has remained for me to discover a method 
for direct nerve stimulation, By my methods 
I can build and create a degree of energy that 
you can actually feel course through your body 
within a few minutes, unless you are horribly 
run down, and even then it can be developed 
within a very short time. 

By this. method I am enabling people to 
absolutely overcome functional weaknesses 
and disorders without resorting to tortuous 
exercise, drugs, repulsive diets, and in addition 
build for themselves a degree of energy that 
will be the determining factor in their success 
in life. 

I tell all about this dis- 
covery in my book, “Building 
Energy.”’ I have agreed to 
send a copy to anyone who 
will write me, enclosing 25c. 
for the book in stamps or 
coin. 


Every man and woman in America should read this work, and 
every man, woman and child should follow its precepts. 


This country is coming to be known as a country of neurasthen- 
ics. You should not be one of those who are slaves to their 


nerves. 


Develop them so that you may enjoy the health and 


the worldly success that is your birthright. 


Robert Duncan, 618 U. S. Express Building, New York City 
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HE OHIO 
ELECTRIC 


is. built with but one goal in 
view—perfection. It is intended 
solely for those who will have nothing else. Its appeal is 
not to individuals who can, or must, be satisfied with less 


Perfection is not a matter of dollars- 
and-cents measurement. As well might 
Raphael have tried to save a tube of 
pene in painting the Madonna; or 

ichael Angelo a few hours’ labor in 
carving a masterpiece. 


Therefore, time or skill or money have 
not been spared in producing the Ohio 
Electric. And its price is in fair ac- 
cordance with the marvelous artistic 
achievement it embodies. Literature 
on request. 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY, 1527 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, O. 



































